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Woe take pleasure in placing on this page of 
the Pictorial an accurate likeness of the philoso- 
pher, poet and essayist whose name heads this 
article, drawn expressly for us by Homer, and 
engraved by Pierce in his best style. Our au- 
thority for the portrait is the large and magnifi- 
cent lithographic head just issued by Mr. Charles 
H. Brainard of this city in his usual style of ex- 
cellznce. Mr. Emerson is one of the few purely 
literary men among us, having long since devo- 
ted himself exclusively to letters The son of a 
Unitarian clergyman, he was born in the year 
1803, and was educated for the pulpit. He was 
graduated from Harvard College in 1821, and 
after completing his theological studies was set- 
tled as a colleague of Henry Ware, Jr., over the 
Second Church in this city. An impatience of 
the control of forms, however, influenced him to 
abandon the pulpit, and to retire to Concord, 
where he has resided since the year 1835. Here 
he has written those poems, essays, lectures and 
contributions to the press which 
have given him an American and 
transatlantic reputation, and 
which, admired with enthusiasm 
by many, are recognized by all as 
bearing the impress of the signet 
of true Genius, notwithstanding 
its manifestations are often irregu- 
lar and spasmodic. Some of his 
earlier college orations attracted at- 
tention by their eloquence. In 
1839 he produced a work called 
“Nature,” treating of freedom, 
beauty, and intellectual culture as 
influenced by natural objects. 
When the famous “ Dial,” a liter- 
ary, philosophical and religious 
magazine, was established in 1840, 
Mr. Emerson first donned the edi- 
torial harness, and contributed to 
that strange melange many papers 
of striking originality elo- 
quence. ‘The transcendental char- 
acter of the work kept its circula- 
tion within narrow limits. Four 
volumes of the “Dial” were pub- 
lished, but before its close the edi- 
torship had passed into the hands 
of the brilliant and accomplished 
Margaret Fuller, between whom 
and the subject of this sketch a 
warm friendship and _ intellectual 
sympathy existed. The develop- 
ment of the lecture system opened 
a field to Mr. Emerson in which he 
was especially qualified to succeed. 
The varicty of his style and topics, 
the impressiveness of his manner, 
the originality of his views, gave 
him a strong hold upon his audi- 
ences, and to this day there is no 
lecturer who more fully enchains 
and interests his audiences. In his 
discourses we find a mixture of 
metaphysical mysticism and prac- 
tical sagacity, of melodious and 
poetical passages and terse aphor- 
isms, the whole forming a brilliant 
mosaic. As a poet, he is at times 
obscure and almost unintelligible, 
at times candid, simple and atfect- 
ing. His later writings and lec- 
tures are far less enigmatical than 
his earlier ones, and in style his 
‘English Traits,” compared to 
some of his earlier essays, are what 
Carlyle’s life of Schiller is to his 
Frederick the Great. A first col- 
lection of Emerson’s “ Essays and 
Lectures,” in 1841, was followed 
by a second series in 1844. A vol- 
ume of poems was published in 
1847. The following year he vis- 
ited England, where he was well 
received, and whither his reputa- 
tion had preceded him, and deliv- 
ered a course of lectures, which 
were received with great favor. 
Ilis “‘ Representative Men,” pub- 
lished in 1850, embraced sketches 
of Plato, Swedenborg, Montaigne, 
Shakspeare, Napoleon and Goethe. 
We have culled here and there 
from Mr. Emerson’s works, a few 
passages, interesting in themselves, 
as specimens of our author’s style 
of expression and thought. Inthe 
essay on Beauty, occurs the follow- 


the country landscape is pleasant only half the 
year. I please myself with the graces of the 


winter scenery, and believe that we are as much | 
touched by it as by the genial influence of sum- | 


mer. To the attentive eye, each moment of the 
a has its own beauty, and in the same field it 


seen before, and which shall never be seen again. 
The heavens change every moment, and reflect 
their glory or gloom on the plains beneath. The 
state of the crop in the surrounding farms alters 
the expression of the earth from week to week. 
The succession of native plants in the pastures 
and roadsides, which makes the sé/ent clock by 
which time tells the summer hours, will make even 
the divisions of the day sensible to « keen ob- 
server. The tribes of birds and insects, like the 
plants, punctual to their time, follow each other, 
and the year has room for all. By water-courses, 
the variety is greater. In July, the blue ponte- 
deria or pickerel-weed blooms in large beds in 


| beauty of nature, which is seen and felt as beau- 
| ty, is the least part. The shows of day, the 
holds, every hour, a picture which was never | 


' and ’tis mere tinsel ; it will not please us when 


' noons of October, who could ever clutch it? 


| Others have the same love in such excess that, 


swarms with yellow butterflies in perpetual mo- 
tion. Art cannot rival this pomp of purple and 
gold. Indeed, the river is a souaben gala, and 
boasts each month a new ornament. But this 


dewy morning, the rainbow, mountains, orchards 
in blossom, stars, moonlight, shadows in still 
water, and the like, if too eagerly hunted, be- 
come shows merely, and mock us with their un- 
reality. Go out of the house to see the moon, 


its light shines upon our necessary journey. 
The beauty that shimmers in the yellow after- 


Go forth to find it, and it is gone; itis only a 
mirage as you look from the windows of a dili- 
gence. * * * All men are in some degree 
impressed by the face of the world; some men 


even to delight. This love of beauty is Taste. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


it in new forms. The creation of beauty is Art. 
The production of a work of art throws a light 
upon the mystery of humanity. A work of art 
is an abstract or epitome of the world. It is the 
result or expression of nature, in miniature. 
For, although the works of nature are innumer- 
able and all different, the result or the expression 
of them all is similar and single. Nature is a 
sea of forms radically alike and even unique. 
A leaf, a sunbeam, a landscape, the ocean, make 
an analogous impression on the mind. What is 
common to them all—that perfectness and har- 
mony—is beauty. The standard of beauty is 
the entire circuit of natural forms,—the totality 
of nature; which the Italians expressed by de- 
fining beauty ‘il piu nell’ uno.’ Nothing is quite 
beautiful alone ; nothing but is beautiful in the 
whole. A single object is only so far beautiful 
as it suggests this universal grace. The poet, 
the painter, the sculptor, the musician, the archi- 
tect, seck each to concentrate this radiance of the 
world to one point, and each in his 
several work, to satisfy the love of 
beauty which stimulates him to 
produce. Thus in art, a nature 
passed through the alembic of 
man. Thus, in art, does nature 
work through the will of a man 
filled with the beauty of her first 
works. The world thus exists to 
the soul to satisfy the desire of 
beauty. This element I call an 
ultimate end. No reason can be 
asked or given why the soul seeks 
beauty. Beauty, in its largest and 
profoundest sense, is ene expres- 
sion for the uaiverse. God is all- 
fair. Trath, and goodness, and 
beauty, are but different faces of the 
same All. But beauty in nature is 
not ultimate. {t is the herald of 
inward and eternal beauty, and is 
sot alone a solid and satisfactory 
good. It must stand as a part, and 
not as yet the last or highest ex- 
pression of the final cause of Na- 
ture.” In the essay on “ Love,” 
we find the fullowing beautiful pas- 
sage: ‘I have beeu told that my 
philosophy is unsocial, and that, ia 
public discourses, my reverence for 
the iatellectual makes me unjustly 
cold to the personal relations. But 
now I almost shrink at the remem- 
brance of such disparaging words. 
For persons are love’s world, and 
the coldest philosopher cannot re- 
count the debt of the young soul 
wandering here in nature to the 
power of love, without being tempt- 
od to unsay, as treasonable to na- 
ture, aught derogatory to the social 
instincts. For, though the celes- 
tial rapture falling ont of heaven 
seizes only upon those of tender 
age, an@ although a beauty over- 
powering all analysis or compar- 
ison, and putting us quite beside 
ourselves, we can seldom see after 
thirty years, yet the remembrance 
of these visions outlasts all other 
remembrances, and is a wreath of 
flowers on the oldest brows. But 
here is a strange fact; it may seem 
to many men in revising their ex- 
perience, that they have no fairer 
page in their life’s book than the 
delicious memory of some passa- 
ges wherein affection contrived to 
give a witchcraft surpassing the 
deep attraction of our truth, toa 
parcel of accidental and trivial 
circumstances. In looking back- 
ward, they may find several things 
which wear not the charm, have 
more reality to this groping mem- 
ory than the charm itself which 
embalmed them. But be our ex- 
perience in particulars what it may, 
no man can ever forget the vis- 
itations of that power to his heart 
and brain, which created all things 
new; which was the dawn in him 
of music, poetry and art; that 
mighty and mysterious power which 
made the face of nature radiant 
with purple light, and the morning 
and ‘on night varied enchant 

ments.” 
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THE FALSE HEIR. 


A Story of the French and Indian War. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


| CONTINUED. ] 
CHAPTER XVI. 


PLOTTING. 


Braxon, as was mentioned in a preceding 
chapter, joined one of the groups on the lawn, 
many of those composing them being from a 
distance, who had been attracted by the startling 
intelligence that Myra Pemberton had been car- 
ried off by the Indians. 

Between Braxon and one of the group was 
interchanged a significant glance, though so 
quick as to be unnoticed by the others. After this, 
their bearing towards each other was that of per- 
fect strangers. 

The person referred to was one whose appear- 
ance would be likely to attract attention. He 
might have been twenty-five or a little over, was 
of medium height and well formed. His skin 
was dark to swarthiness, his hair coal black, and 
lay in close, wiry curls round his forehead, 
which, though high, was so narrow as to give it 
a look decidedly sinister. His eyes, black as his 
hair, were remarkable for a singular shine, or 
rather gloss, and at times scemed to throw off a 
red, dusky light, anything but pleasant. But 
this was not noticed by the casual observer, and 
he had the reputation—as indeed he deserved, as 
far as the mere moulding of features was con- 
cerned—of being a remarkably handsome man. 

He himself by no means thought lightly of his 
personal advantages, and did what he could to 
improve and heighten them by a scrupulous at- 
tention to his dress, not only as regarded quality, 
but in all its minor details. 

It was not long before Candace Atherly took 
occasion to pass that way, and by a look gave 
the young man, who was her brother, to under- 
stand she wished to speak with him. She entered 
the house, which was entirely deserted, where 
she was soon joined by her brother. 

“ What success, Wellford ?” said she; “ have 
you found out where Anvers is ?” 

“Yes, I’ve seen him.” 

“On his way hither.” 

“Just as I expected. I knew the attraction 
wos irresistible. How soon will he be here ?” 

“ Sometime to-morrow, I should think. But 
the attraction, if you mean Myra Pemberton, is 
withdrawn, it seems. Candace, you had some- 
thing to do with this affair—Myra’s sudden 
disappearance.” 

“If I did, it was not without due deliberation.” 

“T don’t see that any good can result from it, 
either to you or me.” 

“T intend that there shall to both of us. At 
least evil will be prevented by it.” 

“How ?” 

“« Wiad she been suffered to remain here, in less 
than six months from now she would have been 
the wife of Anvers.” 

“Do you mean Myra Pemberton?” said 
Braxon, who had entered the room so softly that 
they were not aware of his presence. 

“Yes.” 

“You are mistaken.” 

“So I think,” said Wellford Atherly. 

“Mr. Danbridge told me the very next day 
after I arrived here,” said Braxon, “ that he in- 
tended that the rich heiress should be his daugh- 
ter-in-law.” 

“* But since then he has given it up,” remarked 
Candace. 

“‘ Have you heard him say so?” 

“ Not in so many words.” 

“How do you know then?” demanded her 
brother. 

“Because neither the so-called Perey Dan- 
bridge nor Myra Pemberton would have con- 
sented to the match.” 

“ But I have a way of compelling the young 
man to obey me,” said Braxon. 

“ Youn have had, you might say,” replicd Can- 
dace, “but the time has gone by for him to be a 
mere automaton in your hands. Yet admitting 
that you could compel him to obey you, you 
hold no such control over Myra Pemberton.” 


“No, but stratagem is sometimes better than 
compulsion.” 

“Tt would have failed you. Before we go any 
further, however, allow me to ask whether it was 
the young lady herself or her wealth you were 
s0 anxious to secure ?” 

“Her wealth, to be sure. She is a necessary 
incumbrance. I never take the trouble to wear 
a mask when I know that I am in the presence 
of those who know what’s behind it.” 

“ Be content then, for I’ve taken the best pos- 
sible method to secure it to Perey Danbridge.” 

“ How so?” 

“Mrs. Pemberton, Myra’s mother, a short 
time previous to her decease, in the overflowings 
of her gratitude for the kindness and protection 
of Mr. Danbridge, gave the whole of her prop- 
erty to him in case of her daughter’s decease, 
whose delicate health at that time gave token of 
an early death, to be held in trust for his son till 
he became of age.” 

“Ts this so ?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Candace you are mistaken,” said Wellford. 
“Tf anything of the kind had taken place, I 
should have been as likely to know it as you.” 

“Jt was known only to Mr. Danbridge and 
me. The secret never transpired.” 

“ He took you into his confidence then ?”’ said 
Wellford. 

“ There was no need of that.” 

“ Tow then ?” 

“T came across the will and read it.” 

“T hope you broke no locks,” said Wellford, 
laughing. 

“ This puts a new aspect on the whole affair,” 
said Braxon. 

“ You think now that it isn’t so hard, after all, 
to be rid of the heiress,” said Candace. 

“It will save trouble certainly.” 

“ That is if she doesn’t get back again, which 
she is nearly certain to do now that Mat. Dillard 
has gone in pursuit of her.” 

“That would be bad,” said Braxon. “In one 
month more Percy will be of age, when, if he 
obtain possession of the fortune, I may look 
upon it the same as my own. I can at least con- 
trol him in all that relates to money matters.” 

“ What of this Anvers ?” said Candace. 

“He must be taken care of,” replied Braxon. 
“Till he is, he will always be a rock ahead, 
which at any moment may ruin all.” 

“ He ought not to have been allowed to come 
here again,” said Candace. “ Eyerybody sees 
the likeness between him and Mr. Danbridge.” 

“You must help me in this, Wellford,” said 
Braxon. 

“Tn what way?” 

“ By your wit.” 

“Tt may fail me.” 

“JT have proved you to be fertile in ex- 
pedients.” 

“Tt is the way I get my living.” 

“True, and once let me feel certain that I’ve 
nothing to fear from him, and you shall have no 
reason to accuse me of a lack of liberality. You 
may think that I may not have the micans to be 
generous should the girl come back) but life is 
uncertain you know.” 

“T understand.” 

“ May I depend on you ?” 

“T’ll do what I can, but, 

‘** Thou know’st we work by wit, and not by witchcraft, 

And wit depends on dilatory time.’” ' 

“Let his anticipated visit here be his last. 
That is all I ask of you.” 

“T’ve already thought of a plan.” 

“ What is it?” 

“When I’ve matured it you shall know.” 

“T’'ll meet you at the old place. When shall 
it be?” 

“ To-morrow, at three o’clock.” 

“At three. I'll be punctual. I see Mr. Dan- 
bridge coming this way—I will go and meet 
him,” said Braxon. 

“So much,” thought he, as he withdrew, “ for 
the resolution I formed not long since to keep my 
own counsel. But it’s of no use. The business 
grows upon my hands. I must have help.” 

“T don’t understand you, Candace,” said 
Wellford Atherly, as soon as Braxon was gone. 

“Why?” 

“T thought you liked this Anvers—loved him, 
if you will.” 

“You are mistaken, though there has been a 
time when even / might have loved him.” 

“ And yet you stood by and coolly listened to 
what passed between Braxon and me.” 

“T have heard of Satan’s rebuking sin. As 
I said, I might have loved him if—” 


“There was an if in the way then ?” 

“Yes, I might if he had been the acknowl- 
edged son of Mr. Danbridge. ’ 

“And you’ve no doubt but that he is his son ?” 

“None.” 

“Then why didn’t you go to work and hunt 
up evidence te prove it, instead of trying to help 
Braxon in his work of fraud ?” 

“Even had I wished it I soon became con- 
vinced that there was no evidence to hunt ap 
which would bear the test of legal investigation. 
Another thing I became convinced of too.” 

What is it ?”’ 

“That which I can never forgive.” 

“Speak plainly. I’ve neither the patience nor 
skill to find out riddles.” 

“Tt was not long before I saw that, compared 
with Myra Pemberton, I had no attractions for 
him. That I could have borne, almost forgiven, 
had I not found that his indifference gradually 
grew to dislike, which in its turn soon amounted 
to something which was not far from loathing. 
From that moment I was heart and hand with 
Braxon.” 

“Nor do Iblame you. Myra Pemberton is 
well cnough, and with wealth sufficient to endow 
a princess, would, I own, have made a very ac- 
ceptable wife for one like me, who has been made 
a foot-ball of by fortune. But as to personal 
charms, she is not to be named in the same 
breath with the superb Candace Atherly. An- 
vers has no taste—no discrimination.” 

“Rather say too much of the last-named 
quality.” 

“Why so?” 

“There is something wrong here—something 
repellant ;”’ and as she spoke, with a quick mo- 
tion she passed her hand across her eyes. 

“Repellant? Fascinating, you should say. 
Why, Candace, you have the most splendid eyes 
that ever gave brilliance te the face of woman.” 


“The splendor and brilliance are lost on An- 
vers. He sees only the malign expression which 
I cannot hide.” 

“ You must hide it—others may see it.” 

“T’ve tried, but cannot succeed. Neither can 
you. When you were talking with BraxonI 
watched you, and could see in your eyes the evil 
lurking in your heart.” 

“T shall take better care for the future.” 

«Jt will avail you nothing,” and she turned to 
leave the room. 

“Stay one minute. I’ve something more to 
say to you.” 

“Be quick then—the people are dispersing.” 

“TI must have a specimen of Anvers’s hand- 
writing, and you must get it for me.” 

“That is easier said than done.” 

“Tt can and must be done, or the plan I have 
thought of will fall to the ground.” 

“ You shall have it.” 

“Tknow you will not fail me. I consider it 
the same as if already in my hand.” 

“ What is all this stir about ?” said Candace, 
looking out of the window. 

It was soon ascertained. Mr. Danbridge and 
six or eight hardy, resolute men had concluded 
that Dillard was too venturesome in not taking 
more with him, and that it was best to follow 
him and Juba, and be ready to assist them should 
it prove necessary. 

“‘ All hope of her not returning is now gone,” 
said Wellford. 

“* Not quite.” 

* You think perhaps that the Indians will be 
joined by others before they can be overtaken.” 

“No, I think that Nahatan will do as he said 
he would.” 

Tow is that?” 

“Take her life rather than she should be re- 
stored to her friends.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A WELCOME VISITOR. 


Wuew towards night the following day, those 
who went in pursuit of Myra, including Anvers 
and Walter Cline, arrived at the plantation, 
bringing her with them unharmed, the heart of 
Candace sunk within her. 

“ Courage !”’ said Wellford, who had walked 
over to sce if Anvers hadarrived. ‘ Courage! 
Life, so Braxon said yesterday, is uncertain.” 

“And his words in her case I doubt not will 
soon prove true. For all that I don’t care to be 
foiled.” 

“ That’s past remedy new. Come, going 
to hunt up a few smiles to welcome her with, 
and advise you to do the same.” 


“ Braxon has got the better of you.” 

“ Yes, see the fawning hypocrite. It is enough 
to make one tear off his mask and cast it aside 
forever.” 

“ Tfone could afford to,” said Candace, quietly. 


“ Who is that man,” Walter Cline inquired of 
Dillard, and indicating Braxon, “ who appears 
to be so overjoyed at Miss Pemberton’s return ?” 

“His name is Braxon.”’ 

“T thought so.” 

* You’ve seen him before now, I take it ?” 

“Yes, something like a dozen years ago. But 
long as it is, I don’t see that he has altered 
much.” 

“ }e’s a chap that I don’t want to have much 
to do with,” said Dillard. 

“Nor I. I wish there was some way by 
which I could avoid him.” 

“Go home with me then,” said Dillard, “if 
you think you can put up with the rough fare of 
a hunter. I want to say a few words to Mr. Dan- 
bridge, and then I shall be ready to start. In the 
meantime you had better keep out of Braxon’s 
way.” 

Cline sought Anvers and informed him of the 
arrangement he had made with Dillard. An- 
vers, like him, for certain reasons known to 
themselves, thought he had better for the present 
avoid meeting him. 

After the departure of Cline, Mrs. Danbridgo 
approached Anvers and expressed a hope that 
he would remain with them several wecks. 

“T should only be too happy to remain,” he 
replied, ‘‘ but my stay here must necessarily be 
limited to two or three days at least.” 

“He tells me,” said Mr. Danbridge, who was 
standing near, “ that he is to join the troops un- 
der Colonel Monckton.” 

Wellford Atherly, who had purposely put 
himself in the way, now requested of Mr. Dan- 
bridge the honor of an introduction to Licuten- 
ant Anvers. 

Though the advances of Atherly were received 
by Anvers rather coldly at first, partly perhaps 
on account of his strong resemblance to Can- 
dace, his reserve gradually yielded to the deep 
interest he manifested for the success of the Eng- 
lish and Provincials in the enterprise they were 
about to engage in. 

In the course of the conversation between 
them, Wellford succeeded in adroitly gathering 
many particulars relative to the future intentions 
of Anvers, which he hoped t6 turn to good ac- 
count in what he had promised to undertake at 
the instigation of Braxon. * * * 


Though the midnight hour was past, a light 
was still burning in the chamber of Wellford 
Atherly. The door was locked, and he sat at a 
table writing. Almost every half minute he 
carefully compared what he had written with the 
hand-writing on a piece of paper lying near. 
When what appeared to be a letter was at last 
finished, it was subjected to a still severer scru- 
tiny; the peculiar form of each letter being indi- 
vidually compared with some corresponding one 
in the writing he had been endeavoring to imi- 
tate. He smiled when the examination was 
completed. 

“ Anvers himself couldn’t tell it from his own 
hand-writing,” he said, half aloud. 

Having folded and superscribed it, he read 
with care several other letters he had _ previously 
written. He appeared to be satisfied with what 
they severally contained, and prepared them 
ready for delivery to the persons to whom they 
were addressed, except that for the present he 
was obliged to omit the dates. He then placed 
them in a drawer of his writing-desk, which, after 
looking round, as if he imagined some prying 
eye was upon him, he locked. As he removed 
the key from the lock and put it into his pocket, 
he thought he heard some one close to his cham- 
ber door call his name. His first impulse was to 
put out the light and remain silent. On second 
thought, however, he desisted, as he knew the 
light must shine through the key-hole. Some one 
perhaps had been watching him. Ie stood still 
and listened, when he heard his name called so 
distinctly that he could no longer attribute it to 
imagination. 

“Who is there ?” he demanded. 

“J,” was the answer. 

“And who is 1?” 

“ Hepsy.” 

“Yes, yes—I know your voice now. What 
are you here at my door for this time of night?” 

“Luke Jemmison the pedler wants to see 
you. He came and rapped at my window, and 
frightened me so that I’m all out of breath.” 
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“ Well, did you let him in?” 

“No, I thought I must ask you first.” 

“How stupid you are, You know that Jem- 
mison is always welcome. Go and unfasten the 
door.” 

“ Shall I ask him to come up here t” 

“Yes,” 

“There, he’s banging away at the door now. 
It wasn’t enough fur him to rap at my window.” 

“ hurry. Ile mustn’t be kept waiting 
all night.” 

‘‘No, he mustn’t be kept waiting,” the girl 
muttered to herself, as she turned slowly away. 
*T should like to know what mighty great man 
Luke Jemmison is, that [ should have to be 
turned out of my bed at midnight for him, and 
then have to run and hurry,to Ict him in, the 
same as if he was some lord or prince.” | 

Atherly opened his chamber door and held the 
lamp at the head of the stairs, that the pedler 
might see his way, who, burthened with his 
heavy pack, shortly ascended. 

“What brought you here this time of night, 
Luke Jemmison?” inquired Atherly, when they 
had entered the chamber and the door was 
secured. 

« Business,” he replied. 
bring me here ?” 

“ Let what would do it, I’m glad you've come. 
You are the very man I had in my mind.” 

“ What's turned up now?” 

“Something in which you can serve me better 
than any other man I know of. Hist!” 

“What now?” 

“ Didn't you hear a noise outside the door?” 

No.” 

“Tam certain that I did. 
listening, I suspect.” 

As he spoke, he sprang quickly to the door 
and opened it, but no one was there. 


“What else should 


That girl Hepsy is 


“T knew it was only imagination,” said Jem- 
mison. “ My ear is as quick as anybody’s, and I 
didn’t hear anything.” 

“Well, it is better to be too apprehensive than 
not enough so. The affair I wish to talk over 
mustn’t be listened to by any one but yourself.” 

“Of some importence I suppose ?” 

“Tt will turn out to be if rightly managed.” 

“ Well, what is it ¢” 

“In the first place there’s a certain Lieutenant 
Anvers that must be taken care of.” 

“Put out of the way ?” 

“ Yes, but it must be gingerly managed, so as 
to be consummated by those whe fill high places, 
without even the shadow of suspicion falling on 
the secret movers.” 

“T don’t see how that is to be done.” 

“Nothing can be easier if due precaution be 
exercised.” 

“ Well, just tell me what you expect of me, 
and I can judge if it will do for me to undertake 
it.” 

Atherly unlocked the drawer of his writing- 
desk and took thence the letters he had deposited 
there a short time previous. 

“What I wish you to do,” said he, “is to de- 
liver these to the persons they are addressed to.” 

“That will be no easy matter,” said Jemmi- 
son, looking them over. 

“Tt will require care and discretion, but you 
can do it.” 

“And it will require time too.” 

“ Never fear—you shall be well paid for your 
time.” 

“ Where is this Anvers now?” 

“At Mr. Danbridge’s. He expects to leave in 
a day or two. I suppose you know that Colonel 
Monckton with three thousand troops is going 
against the French settlements at the head of the 
Bay of Fundy ¢” 

“ Yes, I’ve heard something about it.”’ 

“ Well, Anvers is to join the expedition, and 
you must follow so as not to lose sight of him, 
and when the proper time comes see that he has 
this letter,” said Atherly, selecting one addressed 
to him. 

“But there is more than one with his name on 
it. Ifow shall I know which he is to have first ?” 

“Look at the left hand corner of the one I 
handed you. The lower corner I mean.” 

“ Well, I see nothing but an ink spot.” 

“ Which will do as well as anything to distin- 
guish it by. You have only to bear in mind that 
the one with the blotted corner is to be given him 
first.” 

“ What about the others ? One I see is direct- 
ed to a French officer.” 

“ With respect to that and the rest I will give 
you directions in the morning. The night is far 
spent.” 


“ Yes, and after my long tramp I feel the need 
of rest.” 

“Te was lucky anyhow that you concluded 
to come here. Why didn’t you stop at the little 
inn back here a few miles ?” 

“T don’t know why. I called and got some 
supper, and was tired enough to stay all night; 
bat somehow the thought struck me that I would 
keep on and see if you had any scheme in your 
head. Some fiend tempted me to do it Iam in- 
clined to think.” 

“Nonsense. Come, follow me, and I will 
show you a room where you will find a good 
bed. Sleep and rest will put such feolish notions 
out of your head.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
INTERVIEW BETWEEN ANVERS AND MYRA. 


Tne same river which formed the boundary 
on one side of the little sylvan nook, where for 
the present dwelt the beautiful Zorayne with Sy- 
hil Finchley, could be seen from the Danbridgo 
Mansion House winding in and out around the 
hills. 

There was no longer any danger to be appre- 
hended from the Indians, those who were hostile 
to the inhabitants of that region having been 
drawn off to aid the French. Myra was there- 
fore encouraged by Mr. and Mrs. Danbridge to 
resume such of her customary rambles, as did 
not take her any great distance from the house. 


“You have been so used to exercise in the 
open air,” Mr. Danbridge said to her, the eve- 
ning afterher return, “ that you droop like a bird 
that is deprived of its liberty.” 

Myra needed no second hint, for she was 
haunted with a fecling of unrest which made her 
long to be abroad, where she could listen to the 
voice of the winds and the rushing of the waters. 
There was a range of green hills, girt at the base 
by a belt of grand old forest trees, so that they 
could not be seen from the house. Towards 
these, with steps which every moment seemed to 
grow freer and more buoyant, she directed her 
course. They were smooth and of easy acclivity, 
except that the one at the commencement of the 
range dropped abruptly down within half a rod 
of the water’s edge, and was broken by sharp 
crags and shelving rocks, piled one above the 
other in wild, picturesque confusion. 

One of these, not more than four feet from the 
ground, overhung an opening into the hill-side 
high enough to permit a man of ordinary stature 
to stand upright. Its width was irregular, and 
it extended, as Myra well knew, for she had in 
childhood often explored it, some sixty or 
seventy feet. 

It was not thither, however, that she now di- 
rected her steps. She pressed onward to gain 
some eminence, where her eye at a single glance 
could take in the fields and woods, the placid 
river and the rushing torrent. It was not till she 
stood on the lofticst summit she could find, that 
the feeling of unrest which had urged her on sud- 
denly changed to one of utter loneliness. She 
had looked to nature for sympathy, and her ap- 
peal had remained unanswered. And yet it was 
with reluctance that she confessed to herself that 
it was communion with the human heart for 
which her spirit thirsted. Her thoughts turned 
to Anvers. 

“T wish Ihad remained at home,” she said, 
hardly aware that she gave voice to what was 
passing in her mind. “ I think I had better tell 
Lieutenant Anvers what that strange woman 
said to me the night we met under the hickory 
trees. Though she warned me against telling 
any other person, she did not prohibit my men- 
tioning it to him.” 

“Why not tell me now then?” said a voice 
close by her side. 

She did not start, though the soft, yielding 
green-sward had so muflied his footsteps that she 
had not heard his approach. Somchow it seemed 
natural that he should be there, and yet she had 
not expected him. 

“Why not tell me now then?” he repeated, 
for though a smile like a glance of sunshine 
brightened her countenance, she had not an- 
swered his question. 

“It may be only what you know already,” 
said she. ‘ The woman has had an interview 
with you too.” 

“You mean her you met under the hickory 
trees 

“ Yes, and no doubt she has told you the same 
that she did me.” 

“ When I saw her, it appeared to be her object 


to gain information rather than give it, so there 
is little chance of your repeating what I already 
know.” 

“ Anvers is not your real name,” she s*"*. 

“ What is it then ?” 

“She refused to tell.” 

“ This throws some light on « remark inadver- 
tently made one day by the woman who took 
care of me when I was suffering from the effects 
of my wound. She admitted that she knew 
there was a seeret respecting my parentage, 
which she was not then at liberty to reveal, 
though she hoped and expected that ere long the 
seal of silence would be removed. ‘Till then, I 
cannot avail myself of the privilege which fifteen 
minutes since was so generously accorded me by 
your guardian. When I tell you that it was the 
one coveted above all others withheld when I 
was here before, but now freely and cordially 
given, you may judge what it costs me to relin- 
quish it. And yet—but why should I enter into 
an explanation? It is enough to say that I 
long to be freed from the tortures of suspense.” 

“T think Iam entitled to know why you for- 
bear to avail yourself of what might terminate 
it.” 

“Ttis because I am perplexed with doubts as 
to my parentage. The late Mr. Anvers, whose 
son I supposed myself to be, though from a sud- 
den reverse of fortune he became poor in this 
world’s goods, was rich in all those generous and 
noble qualities which adorn humanity. The best 
idea I can give you of him, is to say that in all 
respects he was worthy to be accounted the peer 
of Mr. Danbridge.” 

“No higher praise could be awarded him.” 

“Tt was the thought that I was not unworthy 
to be the son of such a man, which inspired me 
with confidence to ask a boon dearer and more 
highly prized than all others.” 

“You say that he you supposed to be your 
father was the equal of Mr. Danbridge. Is not 
the promise fuir that his reputed son will one day 
be also his equal ?” 

“ He can only say that it will be his endeavor 
to equal him.” 

“And I have been taught, that what we ear- 
nestly strive to be, we shall be. Look at Percy 
Danbridge, and ask yourself if he can ever be 
raised to a level with his father.” 

“T am afraid not. He has formed habits of 
indolence which it will be hard for him to 
overcome.” 

“T recently heard Mrs. Danbridge remark, 
that instead of covering his defects, his position 
makes them the more palpable, and like her, I 
begin to think that it is a misfortune for a young 
man to have a rich father.” 

“Tt takes away the motive fur exertion 
certainly.” 

“Why then should you care even if your origin 
should prove to be humble ?” 

“Tt is not the question of wealth or of poverty 
which in my case I am anxious to have settled. 
It is one of moral worth opposed to baseness.” 

“ That is settled already.” 

“As regards myself, Iam proud to be able to 
say that itis. But are there not crimes so dark, 
so fearful, that when committed by a parent, 
they must forever cleave as a curse to his 
children ?” 

“Take courage—I am confident that such a 
curse can never cleave to you.” 

“What if I prove to be the son of Braxon ?” 

“ How could such a thought enter your mind ?” 

“Tt is not a mere suggestion of the imag- 
ination.” 

“Jt cannot be. 
think so?” 

“One night when my wound was so painful as 
to prevent me from sleeping, I heard Mrs. Cline, 
who with her son were sitting in aremote corner 
of the room, mention the name of Braxon, and 
soon afterward some one she called his son, who 
was yet living, though he was generally supposed 
to be dead. They spoke so low { could hear 
only a part of what was said, and as [ imagined 
it didn’t concern me, I cared little about it. 
When, however, you mentioned that the woman 
you met said that Anvers was not my real name, 
the thought flashed into my mind that I might be 
the son they were speaking of.” 

“ That cannot be.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Your looks, your voice—even the turn of 
your head contradicts it.” 

“ What resemblance is there between Mr. Dan- 
bridge and his son ?” 

“None, I must confess.” 

“ That shows you that your criterion is not a 


What reason have you to 


true one. No, she who is worthy of the highest 
and the best in the land, must not marry the son 
of the hypocritical Braxon. It would be a 
desecration.” 

“ Were it her choice, would it be?” 

“Tt can never be her choice.” 

“ Anvers,” said she, after remaining silent and 
thoughtful a short time. “I will not pretend to 
misunderstand you as regards her you have just 
alluded to. The eloquence of silence is some- 
times more expressive and significant then lan- 
guage can ever be. When by accident,—or as 
I should rather say, when we were by Providence 
lately thrown together, under such cireumstan- 
ces, that we were often as much isolated from all 
human companionship, as if we had been alone 
in the wilderness, though net a word passed be- 
tween us which went beyond the expression of 
friendly regard, it could not be otherwise than 
that we should interpret those sentiments which 
were weaving their silent spells around the heart, 
and which were mutually though unintention- 
ally manifested.” 

“What you say is trae, and yet on my part 
fear ever overbalanced hope. Not to such an 
extent, however, that had I not been restrained 
by the promise given to Mr. Danbridge the eve- 
ning before we parted, I might have said what 
under the present circumstances I should deeply 
regret.” 

“ Believe me, Anvers, that this thought of a 
disreputable origin which you suffer to haunt 
you, is only a phantom.” 

“T hope it will prove so.” 

“Tt will—it will.” 

“While I hepe, you believe.” 

“T too am haunted, and if it prove a phantom, 
it comes in blessed guise to cheer and encourage. 
And not to be outdone by you in the generosity, 
which causes you to reject what you have termed 
the privilege granted you by my guardian, now, 
while the mystery of your parentage is yet unre- 
vealed, I promise never to accept the offer of any 
hand but yours.” 

“Tf not to you, think not it will ever be offered 
to another. A little longer, and all I trust will 
be made known, for anything is better than 
suspense.” 

“To-morrow you leave ¢” 

“Yes, early in the morning.” 

“ But you will return ?” 

“Tf Llive you will see me again; but if the 
fates so will that I fall, believe that I met death 
as a soldier should meet it.” 

“T shall know you did.” 

“Tshall carry these words with me. They 
will inspire me with hope and courage. Now, 
Myra, farewell, and when we do meet, may it be 
under better auspices.” 

He took her hand and raised it to his lips. 

“My first kiss,” said he, “and the last, if I 
find the name I can give you proves, as I fear it 
will, to be dishonored not only by hypocrisy and 
all the mean vices in its train, but stained by 
crimes, such as should consign the perpetrator to 
a felon’s cell, or even doom him to the scaffold. 
No—no—the shadow that falls on me shall never 
extend its blighting influence to you.” 


“ When there is as much reason to hope as to 
fear, why should you persist in this morbid fore- 
boding of evil?” 

“ There is not as much reason to hope as to 
fear. The more I recall to mind certain inci- 
dents scarce noticed at the time, such as half-ut- 
tered sentences and looks of compassion, when 
I was at Mrs. Cline’s, the more Iam convinced 
that I am the son of the man for whom I had 
conceived a bitter hatred, and a loathing too deep 
for words.” 

“ You mean Braxon ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Why should you regard him thus—you who 
have seen so little of him?” 

“ Because I know him to have been guilty, if 
not of crime, of all those low vices I spoke of 
but now. And you—will you not confess it? in 
a measure share the opinion and feelings I have 
expressed concerning him.” 

“T cannot deny it.” 

“IT knew it must be so. It could not be other- 
wise. Itis the realization of the natural antip- 
athy existing between virtue and vice. I have 
said that I would see you again.” 

“And did you not say as you meant ?” 

“Yes, but on second thought the promise bet- 
ter be made on certain conditions. What these 
are needs no explanation.” 

“No, none is needed. Yet I am certain that 
if you live you will come again.” 

“You have some reason for thinking so.” 
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“If I have, the time will come when you will 
know it.” 

“Even that brings with it a little comfort. 
Once more, farewell, for though I shall say the 
word to you the same as I do to others at our 
final parting, I would have it consecrated by the 
beauty of this twilight hour, and the weird mu- 
sic which floats up to us from the solemn woods, 
and the river flowing so placidly, and reflecting 
the lingering brightness of the west. Sometimes 
you will seek this spot, and then you will re- 
member me.” 

“Twill. Can you for a moment doubt it ?” 

She prevented his reply. 

“Look there,” said she, in a whisper, “ just 
where that tall pine rises above the surrounding 
trees.” 

He obeyed, and through an opening saw some 
one moving cautiously along in the direction of 
the river. 

“Who is it ?”’ he asked. 

“ Candace.” 

“Do you think she has seen us?” 

* Without doubt—she could not well avoid it, 
but she evidently does not wish to be seen by 

“Where can she be going ?” 

“I think she expects her brother.” 

“ He lives on the opposite side of the river ?” 

“Yes, and often crosses in a boat.” 

They soon lost sight of Candace, but they 
knew that she must have reached the precipitous 
side of the hill. 

“TI can see no boat,” said Anvers. 

“T suspect he wont come.” 

Myra crept close to the edge of the hill and 
looked down. She could see Candace, who was 
busily employed in fastening a red handkerchief 
to a slender sapling which had found root in the 
scanty soil, just above the mouth of the cave al- 
luded to at the commencement of this chapter. 
Myra went back softly and told Anvers what she 
had seen. 

“Tt must be intended for a signal,” said he, 
‘which may not be answered if we areseen. Let 
us step behind these trees.” 

“IT can see a man coming towards the shore,” 
said Myra. 

“ Where ?” 

“He has this moment descended into a hol- 
low. He will soon be in sight again.” 

“Yes, Isee him now. Can you make out who 
it is?” 

“No. It cannot be Wellford Atherly. He 
isn’t tall enough for him.” 

By this time the man had reached the shore of 
the river. He stooped down, but the distance 
was too great for them to see what he was doing. 

“I will go and see if Candace remains where 
she was,” said Myra. 

She found that she was standing near the 
place where the red handkerchief was waving 
in the fresh breeze which blew from the river. 
She had barely time to note this, when the man 
rose from his stooping posture, and the next mo- 
ment a brilliant spire of flame shot upwards. 
Candace immediately removed the handkerchief, 
and then cautiously, though with much celerity, 
commenced threading her way back among the 
trees and bushes the same way that she came. 

“T sbould like to know the meaning of those 
signals,” said Anvers. 

“So should I,” Myra answered absently, for 
she was intent on watching the man on the op- 
posite side of the river. “It must be Luke Jem- 
mison, the pedler,” she at last said. 

“ That is strange. What can it be that he and 
Candace wished to communicate to each other ?” 

“T cannot imagine.” 

“She may wish to buy a ribbon or something 
of the kind.” 

“No, I think not.” 

“He sometimes calls at the Mansion House to 
sell his wares, I suppose ?” 

“Often. He is very obliging, and has the rep- 
utation of being very honest ; so much so that he 
is ofven called Honest Luke.” 

“« And does he deserve the cognomen ?” 

“T used to think he did, but the few last times 
he has been this way he and Wellford Atherly 
have been such good friends that I begin to dis- 
trust him.” 

“Candace seems to have taken him into her 
confidence, as well as her brother.” 

“ And of the three, if there was any mischief 
afoot, I believe that I should fear her the most.” 

“If I don’t fear her I dislike her. Last night, 
you know, she begged of me a copy of the song 
you gave me, fora friend as she said. I never 
complied with a request of the kind so unwil- 


lingly in my life. I cannot account for the reluc- 
tance I felt in giving it to her.” 

“ And that other one, which you said was in 
Ensign Clayton’s hand-writing. She took that 
and very deliberately put it in her pocket.” 

“ Which I was almost tempted to insist on her 
returning.” 

Much, however, as they disliked and distrusted 
her, little did they suspect the use she was going 
to make of the two songs thus obtained. Quite 
as little did they imagine that the signal of the 
red handkerchief was to let Luke Jemmison 
know which of two different routes Anvers had 
decided to take ; one of a different color having 
been agreed on had he concluded on taking the 
other. To know this, was of no little importance, 
as it would enable him to take advantage of any 
opportunity or incident which would go towards 
bringing to a successful issue the plan concerted 
by Wellford Atherly at the suggestion of Braxon. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO ANVERS. 


Ir was the day subsequent to that on which 
the French surrendered Fort Beausejour. An- 
vers, having made such personal preparation as 
was necessary for the contemplated march to 
Green Bay, for the purpose of investing Fort 
Gaspereau, sat chatting with a few of his brother 
officers, when Luke Jemmison, the pedler, with 
his huge pack strapped to his shoulders, made 
his appearance at the open door. 

“Here’s Honest Luke,” said one of them, 
whose name was Ellis. 

“Come in and rest yourself,” said another. 

“Don’t care if I do, for I’ve been on the 
tramp all day ;” and entering, he placed his pack 
on the floor, and took the seat which was offered 
him. 

“What have you for sale?” asked Ellis. 

“A little of everything. If either of you 
wishes to make a present to his sweetheart for a 
keepsake, here are ribbons of all colors, laces 
and gauzes, and plenty of jewelry. Better buy 
something. The fate of a soldier is uncertain, 
and the girl he leaves behind him will like to 
have something to remember him by.” 

Most of those present gathered round him 
and commenced examining the articles he had 
named, together with others, all of which he had 
displayed in tempting array. 

“ And here aresome verses,” said he, “‘ enough 
to bring tears into the eyes of a person, if his 
heart was of stone.” 

“ What are they about ?” said one. 

“A young lady that was carried off by the In- 
dians. They go to the tune of ‘Madam Molly,’ 
and everybody knows how to sing that. Would 
you like to look at them, sir?” and he reached a 
copy towards Anvers, who had held himself 
aloof from the circle that the pedler had gathered 
round him. 

Anvers thought of Myra’s late adventure and 
took it. 

“ Lily-white hand, cherry lips, and cheeks like 
the rose—you’ll find them all set forth to the life, 
as I can bear witness for I’ve seen the lady my- 
self,” said Jemmison. 

“ Who is she ?” asked Ellis. 

“ She’s called Flora in the verses,” said Jem- 
mison, evasively. 

“Let me look at them.” 

“Who is that young gentleman?” said he, 
looking at Anvers, as he complied with Ellis’s 
request. 

“ That is Lieutenant Anvers.” 

“The identical person I wish to see. He rose 
and approached him. “Pardon me for inter- 
rupting you, Lieutenant Anvers,” said he. 
“ Here’s a letter for you.” 

“ From my friend Clayton,” remarked Anvers, 
“judging by the hand-writing.” 

“Ensign Clayton, do you mean?” inquired 
Ellis. 

“Yes.” 

“T thought he was in New England.” 

“He has returned, and is so unwell as to be 
confined to the house. For some reason of great 
moment, which he does not give, he is very anx- 
ious to see me. I must try and obtain leave of 
absence for twenty-four hours.” 

Pocketing the verses, and handing the pedler 
a piece of silver, he hastily left the apartment. 
Jemmison followed him with his eyes, in which 
was a look of malicious satisfaction. 

“A fine looking fellow,” said he, ‘and I am 
sorry that there should be_,rumors afloat to his 
disadvantage.” 


“Rumors afloat to his disadvantage, did you 
say ?” asked Ellis. 

“Yes.” 

“Then depend on it they are false. There 
isn’t a better young man, nor one more honor- 
able among us all.” 

“It’s nothing that will affect me whether they 
prove to be false or true, though it does seem to 
be a pity that he should be tempted to place him- 
self in such a ticklish situation.” 

“What do you refer to?” 

“Why, it is hinted that he has received more 
than one communication from the enemy, to 
which he has returned answers.” 

“If an angel from heaven should tell me so,” 
said Ellis, warmly, “‘ I wouldn’t believe him.” 

“Neither would I believe such a thing of a 
friend without proof. If the rumors be true, 
proof will be forthcoming before long. If false, 
they will soon die a natural death, the same as 
slanders generally do. But we will let that mat- 
ter go now, if you please. I’ve a living to earn, 
and it’s my aim to earn it honestly, so you'll ex- 
cuse me, gentlemen, for calling your attention to 
the different articles of use and luxury here 
displayed.” 

Thus reminded, most of the young men made 
purchases of more or less value, according to 
their means. As Jemmison was returning what 
remained to his pack, Anvers passed the win- 
dow, and ina few minutes more they saw him 
mount his horse and start off at a gallop. 

“Accept my thanks, gentlemen—you have 
been liberal in your purchases,” said Jemmison, 
resuming his pack. 

“Do you think of going much further to-day ?” 
inquired Ellis. 

“Not much. I shall find the house of some 
customer within a few miles from here, where I 
can be accommodated for the night.” 

At first Jemmison pursued his way leisurely 
along the high road, which after a short distance 
led through the woods. When, by a gradual 
curve, he was at last hidden from the view of 
those in the fort, he struck into a faintly traced 
foot-path, which soon brought him to a log house. 
He entered with the familiarity of an old 
acquaintance. 

“Is Spanker in good travelling trim, Jock?” 
said he to a boy, who was idly lounging on a 
bench at the back part of the room. 

“T expect he is,” was the reply. 

“Saddle and bridle him then, and let no grass 
grow under your feet while you’re doing it.” 

“ How are you, Jemmison ?” said a man, who 
entered as the boy left the room. “ Do things 
go to suit you these days ?t” 

“T’ve no fault to find just now. Take good 
care of my pack till I return, and mind and keep 
it out of sight. Where’s the portmanteau I left 
here ?” 

“About somewhere, I suppose.” 

“ Here it is,” said a woman, entering from an 
adjoining apartment with a portmanteau in her 
hand, which she handed to the pedler. 

“You keep your bettermost clothes in that, I 
take it,” said the man, as they left the house 
together. 

“What I keep in it,” replied the pedler, 
“would make such a different looking man of 
you, that you wouldn’t know yourseif.” 

“I think that is more than can be said of you. 
At any rate, it must be a powerful strong dis- 
guise that would do it.” 

“Tt is such as would prevent you from know- 
ing me.” 

“T should like to have you try it—that’s all 
I’ve to say.” 

“Maybe I shall if it comes handy.” 

“ When do you reckon on being here again ?” 
said the man, as the pedler mounted his horse. 

“Can’t tell.” 

“ It wont be long first ?”” 

“No, I think you may look for me somewhere 
about twelve or one to-morrow night.” 

Anvers, meanwhile, was pursuing his way ac- 
cording to the directions contained in the letter, 
received as he supposed from his friend Clayton. 
The house where he said that he would find 
him, was described as being about three hours’ 
brisk ride from the fort. There were several 
roads, or cart-paths, which branched off either to 
the right or left of the principal road—so said 
the letter,—but he must be careful to avoid them 
till he arrived at one crossed by a narrow stream, 
which would readily catch the eye, and was 
bridged over by logs. Half a mile beyond this 
bridge was the house where he would find 
Clayton. 

If nothing happened to retard his progress, 


Anvers concluded that he should be able to 
reach there before daylight was gone. The sun 
was getting low, and he began to think that he 
must have nearly arrived at the road designated, 
when he heard the ring of horse-hoofs on the 
hard, stony ground, which every moment drew 
nearer. The sound was not a very welcome one, 
all things considered, in a place so lonely, though 
as he had a pair of well-loaded pistols ready to 
his hand, when he found that instead of two 
travellers, as he at first imagined, there was only 
one, he did not feel particularly uneasy. He was 
going at a moderate speed, which he made no at- 
tempt to increase, so that the man soon came up 
with him. 

A civil greeting passed between them, after 
which for a minute or two, though the traveller 
kept close by the side of Anvers, neither of them 
spoke, 

The man’s dress was such as was commonly 
worn by sober, respectable citizens of that period, 
and in no way likely to attract particular atten- 
tion. He was above the medium height, and, 
without any tendency to corpulency, was robust 
and muscular. His face was much sunburnt, his 
features coarse and harsh as far,as could be seen, 
the mouth being almost entirely concealed by a 
pair of heavy moustaches of a dull brown, and 
like his bushy hair, somewhat grizzled. He was 
the first to break the silence. 

“ You are courageous to travel this lonely road 
without company,” said he. 

“May I not say the same of you ?” said An- 
vers, taking the opportunity to look at his self- 
constituted companion more critically than he 
had heretofore. 

“Were I as much a stranger in these parts as 
I presume you are, and consequently did not 
know how to avoid danger ; and furthermore, if 
like you I wore a military dress, which would in- 
sure my being taken prisoner by any straggling 
party of the French, or their savage allies, you 
certainly might.” 

“At any rate I have escaped being molested 
thus far, and I think that by this time I must be 
near the end of my journey.” 

“If you have any doubts as to whether you 
are or not, perhaps I can relieve you of them.” 

Anvers mentioned the situation of the house, 
as described in the letter. 

“T know where it is very well,” replied the 
man, “but you are wide of the mark. By some 
means you must have taken the wrong road ten 
or twelve miles back.” 

“Impossible.” 

“Not at all. One not thoroughly acquainted 
with the way might very easily do it, when what 
is called the main road is in many places little 
better than a cart path.” 

“ Well, all I have to do nowis to go back and 
see if I can find the right road.” 

“Which you most assuredly would not with- 
out a guide. The sky is already overcast, and 
before you can go one half of the distance it will 
be too dark to see your hand before you. I 
would offer to conduct you, but I have impor- 
tant business to attend to, which must not be 
neglected.” 

“T don’t know what to do,” said Anvers, 
checking his horse. 

“Will you permit me to advise you ?” 

“Certainly. I shall be glad to hear what you 
have to propose.” 

“The best thing you can do is to keep on. 
About a mile ahead there’s an inn, where I in- 
tend stopping for the night. Do the same. You 
will find excellent accommodations, much better 
than such an out-of-the-way place would seem to 
promise. Of late, a good many travellers have 
passed that way, and the landlord finds it for his 
interest to treat them well.” 

“If my time were not so limited,” said An- 
vers, hesitatingly. ‘I have leave of absence for 
only twenty-four hours.” 

“The method I propose will enable you to 
make the most of what time you have. You can 
start in the morning early as you please, which 
will give you several hours with the friend you 
mentioned.” 

“T will follow your advice.” 

“ Let us push on then as fast as possible. We 
shall hardly escape a wetting if we do our best. 
First, however, for the sake of convenience when 
we arrive, we may as well know what to call 
each other.” 

“ My name is Anvers.” 

“T’ve heard that name, if I mistake not, with 
& prefix to it. Honorable mention of one Lieu-— 
tenant Anvers has been made in my presence, 
who, as was represented, has shown himself too 
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brave to permit his name to rest in obscurity. My name, 
for want of a better, is Simon Gregg.” 

In a few minutes they arrived in sight of a large, rough- 
looking wooden building. 

“Tf there was a little more daylight left,” said Gregg, 
** you could see the sign over the door, painted by some 
rustic artist, representing a tankard filled with ale, so 
foaming as to rise an inch above the brim. If you have 

t to learn what good ale is, such as is brewed in Merry 

ngland, you will have the opportunity. For my part, 
I prefer it to the best wine that was ever brought over the 


“T don’t profess to be a judge of either,” said Anvers. 
“ Just in time,” said Gregg, as they drew rein in front 
of the inn, at the moment the rain in large and heavy 
drops began to descend. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial containing the previous 


chapters of this story, can be had at all the Periodical Depots, or 
at the office of publication.) 


SAVING LIFE IN SHIPWRECK. 

In our last number, in connection with a marine pic- 
ture, we took occasion to allude, in general terms, to the 
provisions made by commercial nations for saving life in 
cases of shipwreck. The present page is devoted toa 
series of illustrations, showing the manner of employing 
Dennett’s rocket in these emergencies. This rocket is 
used extensively on the coasts of Great Britain, the char- 
acter of which in many parts renders every means that in- 

enuity can invent for the safety of life imperative. Great 
Britain is surrounded by stormy seas, and at certain sea- 
sons of the year shipwrecks are unfortunately frequent. 
Within a few weeks, our English papers have recorded 
many wrecks, attended with loss of life, and from the 
comments made upon these occurrences, we learn that 
carelessness, so frequently and often so ——- charged 
against the management of our own mercantile marine, 
is likewise not unknown on the other side of the Atlantic. 
But the English press has done its work well in fully dis- 
cussing these matters. Attention is at length greatly di- 
rected to the means by which these disasters may be mit- 
igated on the British coasts. We find, on referring to 


the Wreck Registers presented annually to Parliament, 
that by far the greater number of shipwrecks arise from 
preventible causes, such as “ bad lookout,” “ neglect of 
the lead,” “ insufficient manning,” “ rotten gear,” “ inat- 
tention to lights and bearings,” “fall speed in thick 
weather,” etc., etc. It is also evident that in very many 
cases whole crews are lost for want of a life-boat, and the 
means of placing her in the water safely and expeditiously. 
And last, though not least, is another cause, viz, the 
great facilities which exist for insuring rotten and unsea- 
worthy ships. This is a most serious consideration ; for 
until masters and owners can be brought to understand 
that it is for their interests individually and collectively, 
and for the interests of the country at large, that ships 
should be properly found, navigated and manned, what 
has been done, and is still doing by philanthropic institu- 
tions, must very inadequately meet the case. It is true 
that life boats on the most approved models, manned by 
brave and skilful men, are ready to render assistance to 
wrecked and stranded vessels. It is true that Dennett’s 
rockets and Manby’s mortars are placed on the coasts 
wherever they are thought necessary, in charge of men 
experienced in their use. It is true that thousands of 
pounds are spent annually by the Board of Trade, in re- 
warding individual cases of meritorious exertion, and in 
maintaining the life-boats and mortars and rockets above 
referred to ; but it is equally true that hundreds of lives 
are still thrown away, and will continue to be thrown 
away, until steps have been taken to prevent rather than 
to cure. 
The government have now earnestly taken in hand the 
uestion of harbors of refuge; and such harbors will no 
doubt tend to abridge the catalogue of wrecks ; but still 
it seems to us that if no ships were allowed clearance at 
the Customs, unless certified by a British government 
surveyor as sound, well found, properly manned, and pro- 
vided with life-boat and gear, more good would be done, 
and less expense would be incurred, than in afterwards 
endeavoring to remedy what might have been so easily 
prevented. This, of course has no reference to steam 
vessels carrying ngers, as all such vessels are at 
present thoroughly examined and certified, both as re- 


FLIGHT OF THE ROCKET LINE. 


FTY LINES. 


gards hull and machinery, in the same manner as pro- 
vided by law in this country. 

But to return to the subject of our illustrations. There 
are at present on the coasts of the United Kingdom about 
150 life-boats, well found and fully manned; and 200 
coast-guard stations, at which Dennett’s rockets and Man- 
by’s mortars are maintained by the Board of Trade, at an 
annual expense, altogether, of between £4000 and £5000. 
The number of lives saved from shipwreck in 1857 b 
these means, and by coast-guard boats, luggers and sm 
craft, was 1668; and the number lost in the same time, 
532, making a total number of 2200 lives imperilled on 
the British coasts alone, in one year. 

In the rocket apparatus, an ordinary 9-pounder Den- 
nett’s rocket, having a thin, light, but strong line attached 
to it, is fired over the ship in distress. Great care is re- 
quired in letting out this line ; and to prevent its “‘ kink- 
ing,” it is kept “faked ” on pins ina box. When wanted 
for use, it is either fired out of the box, or off the ground. 
On the rocket-line being fired over the ship, and se- 
cured by the crew, they signal the people on shore that 
they have done so. A “ whip,” which is a rope having 
the ends spliced together (like a jack-towel on a large 
scale), and rove through a tailed block, is now hauled on 
board by means of the rocket-line, and the tail of the 
block is made fast to some part of the ship, as high up as 
possible. By means of the “ whip,” or endless rope, the 
people on shore haul off another and a thicker rope, 
which is made fast on board the ship above the tailed block, 
and is stretched taut between the ship and the shore above 
the “whip.” There is therefore a double communication 
with the ship, one by means of the thick rope stretched 
taut, and the other by means of the endless rope or ‘ whip.’ 
The thick rope serves for a block carrying a sling to 
travel in, and the whip serves to pull the “sling ” back- 
wards and forwards. The sling is a circular cork life- 
buoy, fitted with a pair of short trousers or drawers. 
These machines were invented by Commander Kisbee, of 
the Royal Navy, and from him are known as “ Kisbee’s 
Breeches.” They have saved many lives. 

Our illustrations show the arrangement of the rocket 
ap aratus, the flight of the rocket-line, and the manner 
of bringing a shipwrecked crew on shore. 
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WE MET BUT ONCE, 


We met but once—’twas in an hour 
When festive mirth and gice 
Resounded through the spacious halls 
And all might joyous be ; 
But my sad heart no joy could know, 
For dark and dim and drear 
Seemed earth's vain pleasures, and my soul 
Was filled with many a fear. 


Yet in that scene of gladsome mirth 
I smiled and was not gay, 
My eyes were bright through glittering tears 
T could not chide away, 
Until thy veice in kindest words 
Of friendship’s genial tone, 
Spoke soothingly, and then I felt 
I was no more alone. 


And now, when musing of the past, 
That calm hour's peace with thee, 

Thy brother love and kind regard, 
Are pleasaut dreams to me; 

And I can muse without a sigh 
Of sadness or regret, 

Upon thy converse, calm and deep, 
When first and last we met. 


| Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE OLD FIELD SCHOOL. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


Do you know what an “Old Field School” 
is, dear reader? If you are a southern reader, 
probably yes ; if you are a northern reader, prob- 
ably no. But even southern readers, in some 
localities, know of these antiquated affairs rather 
by tradition than by actual personal observation. 
Yes, this once prominent “ southern institution ”’ 
is now fast taking its place by the side of sickles, 
flails, treading-floors, spinning-wheels, tinder- 
boxes, United States banks, economy, frugality, 
political honesty, and such like exploded by- 
gones. In Virginia, for ins ance, where they 
used to be as common as democrats in the 
“tenth Iegion,” they are now dying out every 
day, and will, perhaps, have become objects of 
antiquarian research before the end of the present 
century. 

It is perhaps not generally known, but it is a 
fact, nevertheless, that there are few if any States 
in this Union in which there has been a greater 
change for the better in educational matters, 
within the last ten or fifteen years, than in Vir- 
ginia. And this change is chiefly owing to the 
multiplication of good native teachers. For- 
merly, a teacher born and bred in the State was 
truly a rara avis. Now, they are trained up in 
every neighborhood. Formerly, too, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where so many of this valu- 
able class have been educated, was struggling 
hard for a bare existence; but now it is over- 
flowing with students—more than its spacious 
halls can possibly accommodate. 

There is a cause, too, for this cause, but it is one 
which it would be out of place to meddle with 
here. We deal in facts, not in reasons, motives 
and such like; and the fact which we have now 
to present, is simply a reminiscence, though not 
a very ancient one, of an old field school. It 
was a warm day, not long before harvest, and 
not many years ago. I was on a visit to an old 
college friend and chum, in one of the interior 
counties of eastern Virginia, and on this occasion 
was returning, alone, from a fishing excursion. 
Wishing to take a “near cut,” I had lost my way 
entirely, and became entangled in a dense laby- 
rinth of pine trees. At length I emerged from 
the woods, and saw before me a genuine “old 
field,” such as the Old Dominion furnishes in 
such rare perfection. It contained two hundred 
acres or more, and bore a crop of broom-sedge 
of the most admirably ash-colored arid luxuri- 
ance. This field was divided from the wood by 
a picturesque looking “branch” (anglice rivu- 
let), on the wooded sides of which was a steep 
rocky precipice. Coming unexpectedly to the 
edge of this, I saw directly beneath my fect, a 
small, dilapidated log structure, in short, an old 
field school-house. 

It was built directly against the precipice, so 
that I could have stepped on the roof from the 
spot where I stood, at the top of the bank. There 
were a number of crevices in the wall, near the 
top, and through these I could hear all that was 
going on inside. A class was spelling “ off the 
book,” and the “ noise and confusion” generally, 
was incessant, and constantly on the increase. 
The articulate portion of it, which I amused my- 


self for some time in listening to, reached my ear 
somewhat as follows : 

“B, a, ba, k, e, r, ker—inkstand. Mr. Wig- 
gles; ho, Mr. Wiggles! Jim Brown done struck 
me right on the—g, i, b, gib, 1, ¢, t, s, lets, gib- 
lets. Mr. Wiggles, Pete Dawson wont let me 
spell—c, a, ca, p, e, r, per—jack-knife. Mr. 
Wiggles; ho, Mr. Wiggles! Sam Grimes done 
put his mouth in Sally Thompson’s dinner-bas- 
ket, and hugged her too, right on the nose. 
S, m, a, ¢, k, spells—Victoria and Jeems K. 
Polk—queen of—the United States. Mr. Wig- 
gles, please make Ned Spooner quit sneezing— 
my head off—right over my dinner. Now, you 
Jake, ef you do that agin, I'll hit you with this— 
p, i, g, pig, p, e, n, pen, pig-pen. Joe Smudge, 
ef you don’t let them gals—carry me back to ole 
Virginny to—G, o, Go, s, h, e, n, shen, Goshen. 
I'll tickle your back for you, with this— p,1,a,n, 
plan, e, t, et, planet. Bill Stiggers, you done 
tramped on my sore—copy-book, ruled with— 
peach and honey, and so he got drunk on—ice- 
cream, and sugar almonds, and hoarhound 
candy—top-knots, all combed with a—hay-rake, 
and last harvest, when the—ice broke—Tom 
Swivel’s head and knocked his straw-hat—on the 
other side o’ Jordan ; O, pull off your coat and 
roll up your—whiskers as black as—snow afore 
Christmas, and—then Aunt Sally’s bonnet 
was—cut all up ’ceptin’ the tail, and so Dick he 
eat—Joe Turnip’s nigger at a corn-shuckin’, and 
he bit a piece out o’—Uncle Jerry’s barn, where 
they all got drunk as—Parson Hooter wnen he 
married—daddy’s gray mare—cte., ete., ete.” 

I do not attempt to give a verbatim report of 
what I heard, but merely offer the above as a 
specimen of old field school-talk, as its disjointed 
fragments, from time to time, reached my ears. 
Both the sayings and doings inside, were pitched 
upon a low key, yet it was evident that the hub- 
bub was every moment increasing. Curious to 
see how the teacher bore it all, I took a seat on 
the bank, so as to bring my eyes on a level with 
a large crevice between two logs of the wall. 

What I now saw soon explained what I had 
just heard. The teacher was leaning back in an 
arm-chair, fast asleep, and the pupils “were 
doing as well as could be expected under the cir- 
cumstances ;’’ as the doctors say of their patients. 
That is to say, they were enacting all the devil- 
try possible, within a certain degree of noise, be- 
yond which they dare not go. 

I had never seen Mr. Wiggles before, though 
I had often heard of him. Though notoriously 
ignorant, he had been a pedagogue all his life, 
and he was now on the shady side of fifiy. To 
establish the fact that he knew what saving 
meant, nothing more is necessary than to say 
that he had !aid up money—quite a respectable 
sum—from his regular salary as the teacher of 
an old field school, 

The name, in cxtcnso, of this frugal individual, 
was Patrick Henry Washington Wiggles. He 
was still a bachelor, though it would seem to 
have been no fault of his, at least in the way of 
trying, for his courtships had made him quite 
famous for many miles round. The chief diffi- 
culty in the way, seems to have been Mr. Wig- 
gles’s persistent determination to get a rich wife. 
For this he had been planning, and scheming, 
and working, ever since he had been of nubile 
age. Wealthy widows and maidens almost in- 
numerable, had been the objects of his pursuit ; 
but they all, somehow or other, seem to have 
been insensible to his merits. To tell the whole 
truth, indeed, most of his declarations had been 
heartlessly laughed at ; though he was fortunately 
possessed of a moral cuticle as thick as the hide 
of a rhinoceros—one from which the shafts of 
ridicule rebounded as from a wall of iron. 

Wiggles, too, was indomitable. He bore upon 
his shield the motto, “ Jerseveraniia omnia vin- 
” He had grown gray, and even bald, under 
the banner of Cupid, but he still continued to 
proclaim that he was in the market, and at the 
disposal of any responsible bidder. 

It had lately been reported that Wiggles’s 
hopes were just now higher than they had ever 
been before; and the best informed of the gos- 
sips, too, maintained that it was not without 
reason. The object of his aspirations at that 
moment, was a Miss Polly Velvet, a maiden 
lady, of some property, who had just moved into 
that particular neighborhood. She was not 
averse to matrimony, it was said, and she had 
reached an age when her hopes, unless very 
sturdy indeed, must have become exceedingly 
attenuated. 

To tell the truth and shame the devil, this lady 
was homely to an unusual degree. She was as 


cit. 


tall as a grenadier, as thin as a thread-paper, and 
with a physiognomy, a nose and chin particular- 
ly, of the genuine Nuremburg nut-cracker pat- 
tern. Ihave seen a portrait of the worthy Mrs. 
Hubbard, who went to the cupboard to get her 
poor dog a bone, which was a striking likeness 
of her. 

With all this masculine ugliness, and a voice 
like an old sea-dog hailing the weather yard.arm 
in a gale of wind, Miss Polly affected an extreme 
degree of prudery, tenderness and _ softness. 
Wiggles had taken great pains to humor and flat- 
ter her, and she was supposed to look upon him 
with quite a favorable eye. 

But our business at present is with the gentle- 
man himself, and not with the lady. As I have 
already stated, he was leaning back in his arm- 
chair, fast asleep, while the “young ideas” 
around him were teaching themselves “how to 
shoot,”’ after a fashion of their own. One enter- 
prising urchin was doing the thing quite liter- 
ally, and without a metaphor. He had provided 
himself with a little quill pop-gun, and was shoot- 
ing potato pellets, at a mark, the mark being 
(the graceless scamp!) the open mouth of his 
respectable master. One of the litte fragments 
entered that spacious cavernous receptacle—a 
“potato-trap ” and no joke—but Wiggles did not 
wake ; he quietly chewed and swallowed the raw 
potato, without opening his eyes, much to 
the amusement of the decency-forsaken little 
wretches. 

Another curly-pated imp of mischief had stolen 
the teacher’s hat and spectacles, and fixed them 
on the head of an uncommonly ugly dog, who 
had been seated on a chair directly opposite the 
seat of authority, as if he might have been an as- 
sistant professor. At that moment the canine 
dignitary was unquestionably the wiser looking 
of the two. 

Like many men famous for non intellectuality, 
Mr. Wiggles was a most profound and self-con- 
centrated sleeper. In this instance, too, his 
hypnotic faculties were strengthened by having 
sat up the whole of the previous night, at a rustic 
merry making. Morpheus had captured him in 
the midst of the recitation of the spelling-class, 
the members of which were still standing around 
him. 

These young disciples were now variously en- 
gaged in pursuits of which orthography certainly 
formed no component part. One was standing 
in front of him, making mouths at him, shaking 
his fist in his face, and performing sundry other 
valiant acts, ofa similar nature. Another had bor- 
rowed a needle and thread from one of the girls, 
and was busily engaged in sewing his baggy pan- 
taloons to the cushion which formed the seat of 
the chair; and the job, if not very artistically, 
was certainly very securely and effectually per- 
formed. A third had captured his switch, and 
cut it almost but not quite in two, in some twenty 
or thirty places, so that it would fall to pieces 
the moment he attempted to use it. <A fourth 
had tied his feet together, so that when starting 
up to walk he would inevitably tumble over; 
ete., ete., almost ad injinituin. 

While all this was going on, I observed two 
larger boys stealing up behind the teacher, and 
performing some sort of an operation, I could not 
see what, about his head. It was not long, how- 
ever, before I was fully enlightened, by seeing the 
teacher’s fine head of hair suddenly fly up to the 
ceiling, and disappear among the joists, leaving 
a bare, bald pate, which glistened like a rain- 
washed pumpkin. 

The boys, of course, had been engaged in facil- 
itating the disengagement and ascent of the wig. 
The direct agent in the business, however, was a 
fish-hook and line, manipulated by a recently ex- 
pelled pupil, who had ensconced him:elf some- 
where among the rafters, just above the teacher's 
head, and, from that “ coign of vantage,” oper- 
ating through one of the many crevices in the 
ceiling, had brought about the terrible catas- 
trophe. 

Though I was far from having a favorable 
opinion of the stupid and tyrannical pedagogue, 
I had, nevertheless, been on the point of interfer- 
ing in his behalf; but this ludicrous finale took 
me by surprise, and finding that it was too late, 
I quietly looked on, without any one being aware 
of my presence. 

What a picture it would have made, the in- 
describably ridiculous combination of anger and 
half incredulous amazement poitrayed in the 
countenance of the suddenly awakened Wiggles ! 
He was evidently upon the point of bursting forth 
into a torrent of fierce objurgation, when a noise 
at the door attracted my attention, and the noxt 


moment in walked—Miss Polly Velvet! . 

The depilation of the wigless Wiggles did not 
seem to strike Miss Polly just at first, nor in fact 
did he, in his excitement, notice her fora minute 
ortwo. As for the lady, she was apparently so 
much occupied with the idea of making a becom- 
ing appearance herself, that she did not observe 
the singularly unbecoming appearance of her ad- 
mirer. The strange uproar of the school, too, 
was distracting her attention, and it was only 
when a little niece, who was with her, uttered a 
loud cry of astonishment, that she appeared to 
look particularly at Wiggles. 

The kennel containing the moral sensibilities 
of the old field school teacher, as we have already 
intimated, was surrounded by so tough and 
thick a husk, that it was popularly believed that 
he had never known what embarrassment was in 
his life. One would think he had cause enough 
for it in this case, but if he felt anything of this 
sort he certainly did not show it, and I was still 
in doubt whether he had or had not noticed the 
apparition of Miss Polly. 

Ilis first impulse was to scize his favorite 
weapon, the switch ; but he had hardly touched 
it, when it crumbled to pieces in his hand. This 
added new fucl to the fire of his wrath, and he 
sprang furiously from his seat. A terrible rend- 
ing, ripping, and tearing of breeches, ete., ete., 
accompanied the movement, but he was appar- 
ently so much excited as to be unconscious of it. 
Hearing a great burst of laughter behind him, he 
wheeled about suddenly, and O, what a scene of 
wreck and ruin was there exposed ! 

Shout on shout of uncontrollable merriment 
now burst forth in every quarter. The laughter 
of one bright-eyed urchin in particular, seemed 
to sting Mr. Wiggles to the quick, and he pre- 
pared to reach him at a single stride, but his 
boots being tied together, the centre of gravity 
was quickly lost, and the luckless pedagogue was 
thrown violently forward, and would certainly 
have been precipitated upon his nose, if he had 
not fallen across a bench which lay in the way. 
While this was an advantage in breaking his fall, 
it was unfortunate upon the whole, for, while his 
head and shoulders sought the floor, the “ wreck 
and ruin” aforesaid, was so elevated by the bench 
as to make it by far the most prominent object 
in this very curious but particularly undignified 
exhibition. 

The whole affair had been the work of a mo- 
ment. Miss Polly, having but an indistinct view 
of what was going on, thought it necessary to 
have recourse to her spectacles, and when I turned 
my eye from the teacher, I saw her peering 
through them most intently. She then stepped 
suddenly backwards, threw her hands into the 
air, and exclaimed, still gazing intently towards 
the bench, “ Good gracious, Mr. Wiggles, what 
have you done with your hair!” 

The scene beggars description, and we must 
now do what Miss Polly Velvet also eventually 
did with her virgin visage—draw a veil over it. 
The wig, I believe, was never found. The little 
wretch who abstracted it, and who had in- 
vited Miss Velvet to the school-house, in Mr. 
Wiggles’s name, was no longer a pupil, and 
therefore beyond the teacher’s reach. 

What impression the affair left upon the mind 
of Miss Polly, Iam not exactly prepared to say. 
All I know is that she still remains a singly 
blessed lady, while Wiggles is still the celib- 
atarian autocrat of one of the last of the old field 
schools. 


INFANT MORTALITY IN AUSTRALIA, 

Last April, I walked through the Melbourne 
Cemetery, and read on the headstones names of 
little children by the hundred. ‘The day was one 
of the few in the month of April when the hot 
wind blows with clonds of dust. Finding a 
grave with reclining slab conveniently placed 
under the shelter of a tree, I stirank from the 
heat of the sun, and rested there. Presently a 
woman approached, whose sad face and dust- 
whitened mourning dress told me that she came 
hither not for curiosity, but from her great love 
to some among the dead. Without observing 
me, she hastened to a grave not far from where 
I sat: it was one of those which had arrested my 
attention, because, at the head, upon a simple 
tombstone, the deaths of four young children 
were recorded. I have witnessed many forms of 
grief over the dead, on land and far away upon 
the sea. But never before or since have 1 looked 
upon such agonizing grief and hopeless sor- 
row as was in the face of this poor woman beside 
the grave, which had four times opened and 
closed over the objects of her love. She bowed 
her head, and believing the solitude unbroken, 
poured her tears over the tomb of her children. 
—Dickens’s Household Words. 
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The curious are not over-wise.—Jassinger. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
Serenading the Captain's Daughter, 


~ 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


Carrain Wrieur owned the fiaest building in 
Wrizhtville, and that is saying something for 
the captain, when one takes into consideration 
the number of pretty edifices which adorned that 
redoubtable country village. 

But Captain Wright had another advantage 
over common people, in the form of his daughter 
Jenny, one of the loveliest maidens the sun ever 
showered hia rays (and freckles at the same time) 
upon. 

Consequently, the captain was a man of power 
in the village, and his opinion was asked; and 
young men dropped in of an evening to talk pol- 
itics with him, and profit by his superior knowl- 
edge and experience, they said. Strange, though, 
that said “knowledge and experience” should 
lie so nearly in the direction of Miss Jenny! 
But that such was the case was fully substaatiat- 
ed by the fact that these young gentlemen’s 
visual organs were resting all the time upon the 
slender, white fingers which plied the needle so 
industriously out there in the corner. 

Dozens of these same young men brought 
Jenny peppermints and striped candy, in the 
hope of winning her favor, but Jenny invariably 
gave the confectionary to her little sister Nancy, 
and turned the donors over to her father for en- 
tertainment. So it came about that the young 
men of Wrightvillo came to regard Jenny as be- 
yond their reach, and wondered who would be the 
fortunate proprietor of herself and the broad 
acres which the captain would undoubtedly pre- 
sent to her on her marriage. 

This question was speedily answered. Deacon 
Griggs took it into his head that a large dry 
goods store in the village wouldn’t be a bad 
thing, and forthwith he commenced preparations 
for the erection of such a building. He brought 
the architect from Albany, and as it is only with 
this gentleman that we have to do, we must leave 
it to the reader’s imagination to decide whether 
the deacon made a profitable thing of his en- 
terprise. 

John Woodward—that was the name of the ar- 
chitect—became acquainted with the captain, got 
invited to his home, saw Jenny, and was done 
for. He walked with her, rode with her, held 
her skeins of cotton to wind ; perfectly coincided 
with the captain’s views of the tariff question ; 
petted Nancy, and praised Mrs. Wright’s tansy- 
spotted cheese to the skies. 

It all ended just as everybody had expected 
from the very beginning—Woodward in love, 
Jenny in love, the captain and his wife propi- 
tious ; and finally, after three months’ assiduous 
courtship, there was a wedding. All the good 
folks for miles around were bidden to the feast, 
and once there, they were regaled with the best 
of the housewife’s skill. (Captain Wright’s 
partner was celebrated for her culinary successes 
in no very small degree.) 

The young men who had paid their devoirs to 
the pretty bride, pocketed their disappointment ; 
professed their willingness to “ wait for’? Nancy 
Wright, the captain’s youngest daughter ; pro- 
nounced John Woodward the prince of good 
fellows; and then concluded among themselves 
that it was necessary to serenade the newly-wed- 
ded couple, to show that they entertained no hard 
feelings towards Jenny for “ snubbing” them so 
unmercifully. 

They met in conclave after the festivities were 
over, and fixed upon that day week for the per- 
formance of their grand musical sortie against 
the peace of Captain Wright, and that of the 
neighborhood generally. 

There were about twenty in all of the embryo 
serenaders, and as the vicinity was not particu- 
larly noted for its harmonizing attainments, it 
was necessary to itinerate the country round 
about in search of harps long since hung upon 
the willows. The result of two days’ efforts 
was, briefly—One broken-bridged fiddle, minus 
the bow; one banjo; one bass drum with the 
side stove in; two tin trumpets; four cow-bells ; 
three dinner-bells; five strings of sleigh-bells ; 
one asthmatic accordeon, and the rest in tin pans 
and coffee-pots half filled with dry beans, for the 
sake of producing variation on the clangor of the 
other instruments. 

A formidable appearance they presented ; and 
dubious were the sounds which issued from Jim 
Gray’s big barn when all met to practise. Old 
Aunt Kitty Clark described the effect as “on- 


arthly! Jest like the cymbals and tinklers they 
used to have in the time of David!” Aunt 
Kitty was an old maid—but not out of the mar- 
ket—and it was a little singular that she should 
own that her remembrance extended back to the 
days of the prophets. 

The point of a joke of a serenade in the coun- 
try, consists mainly in keeping the news of the 
intended entertainment (?) from those more im- 
mediately concerned ; and it is usual upon such 
occasions for the serenaders to be regaled by 
those whom they have favored, with confections, 
apples, cider, etc. (This is the point of the joke 
to the “treated ”’ party ) 

Our friends, therefore, guarded their secret 
with the most jealous care, and as far as they 
knew, the eventful time arrived and the captain’s 
folks were none the wiser. 

The night was clear and cool—in fact, rather 
more than cool, for it was the month of January, 
and a deep snow upon the ground, and no little 
amount of frost in the air. Muflled up in cloaks, 
at the hour of midnight, the serenaders stole 
cautiously up the path leading to the captain’s 
residence, and stationing themselves beneath the 
front windows, at a sign from their leader, the 
grand orchestra strack up. 

Well, no doubt the musie was excellent, 
but it failed to produce any visible effect on the 
inmates of the house. The unappreciated mu- 
sicians blew, and rung, and ground, each on his 
particularinstrument, but no friendly doors were 
thrown open to invite the half-frozen fellows to 
enter and partake of the good cheer for which 
the good captain’s menage was proverbial. At 
length, from sheer exhaustion, the music ceased, 
and the performers rested on their implements. 

“What in time’s the matter in there, I wonder?” 
said John Smith wiping his moustache (John 
wore that appendage) with his purple cashmere 
gloves (bought on purpose), and glancing dubi- 
ously up at the closed front of the house as he 
spoke. 

“Got a wonderful knack of sleeping, any- 
how!” said Jerry Brown, “an airthquake would 
not shake their eyes open! No wonder they made 
acaptain out of Wright, for he’d sleep as well in 
the mouth of a roaring cannon as anywhere ! 
Small prospect of apples and cider to-night.” 


“Don’t be impatient, my lads,” said Tom 
Stickles, the leader of the band; “ it takes time 
to do everything, even to waking up folks! You 
jest foller me round to the back side of the house. 
Mrs. Wright is nation particular, and taint at all 
likely she’d have her fore-room chambers slept in 
every night! I'll bet if we go round there we’ll 
bring ‘em up in short order!” 

Softly and noiselessly, one by one, they fol- 
lowed Stickles to the back of the house, almost 
holding their breaths, lest the captain should dis- 
cover them before the proper time. 

‘Easy, boys, easy!” called Tom, under his 
breath ; “ Don’t wake ’em afore we get ready for 
’em! And now let’s station ourselves right un- 
der the winder; I’ll be —~” 

The sentence never was finished, for instanta- 
neously the valiant Tom disappeared, as his 
companions thought, in a huge snow-drift. 
Bravely they rushed forward to the rescue, and 
each and all met the fate of their leader. They 
were gone from the face of the earth; nothing 
but a hole in the snow left to mark the spot 
where the brave men had fallen ! 

“Zounds!” yelled Tom Stickles, ‘“ where 
am I?” 

“Yes! and where is all of us?” called out 
John Smith, from afar; ‘and where is Brown, 
and Jones and Robinson, and White, and Gray, 
and the rest of ’em ?”’ 

“Deuced if we know!” cried the voices of 
these worthies, in chorus. 

“Well, if this aint a pretty kittle of fish!” 
said Tom, at length ; “ it’s plain the serenade has 
fell through, and we with it! I wonder who 
planned this? Boys, have you any idea where 
we are ?” 

“Nary one, ’cept that we are in a tremendous 
dark hole somewhere! I'd like to know if it’s 
anywhere in the neighborhood of the captain’s 
cider barrels 

“ Can’t say, Jerry; butit’s sartain we’re down. 
Spose’n we get up and feel round carefully ; 
there must be a Jet-out somewhere, I should 
think 

Then followed quite a lengthy period of 
scratching round the prison walls; and the re- 
sult of the survey proved beyond dispute that our 
party were immured in a circular hole, some 
twelve or fourteen feet in diameter, with sides of 
rough gravel and sharp stones. 


The depth of the place they had no means of 
determining, for the deep snow zaround the bot- 
tom had broken the force of the fall, and the 
slippery sides of their prison-house refused them 
foothold. A luminous idea penetrated John 
Smith’s brain. It came out in words. 

“Darned if I don’t believe we've got into 
Captain Wright’s well! The one he began to 
dig last fall, and left off because the water didn’t 
come.” 

“True! I—dido’t—think of—that,” quoth 
Tom Stickles, thoughtfully, while his teeth chat- 
tered with the cold, ‘but I shouldn’t wonder if 
you are right, John.” 

Here was a fix. Captain Whight’s well was 
known all around the country as quite an exten- 
sive excavation, in the rear of his house, com- 
menced at the urgent complaints of the women of 
the captain’s family against water being so far 
from the kitchen. The scheme had not proved 
a very successful one; water did not appear so 
soon as the captain had anticipated, winter had 
set in befure the necessary depth had been at- 
tained, and after the first few snows had fallen, 
the old gentleman decided that it was useless to 
prosecute the work farther at present, and had 
partly covered the aperture with boards. Through 
some opening in the uncertain platform our 
friends had fallen, and the accumulation of snow 
upon the bottom of the well alone saved them 
from injury, if not death. 

Thinking it all over, they fully realized their 
disadvantageous predicament. The well was by 
no means a comfortable abiding-place ; the cold 
was intense, the darkness palpable, and the en- 
tire situation of things disheartening. Very 
plainly there was no method of escape except 
through the use of a ladder, and unfortunately 
this little article could not be obtained without 
the friendly co-operation of some one out of the 
party, as well as out of the hole. 

It would be exceedingly humiliating to be 
obliged to call on the captain for assistance, and 
thus reveal the secret of the honor they had in- 
tended to do him ; and it would be mortifying in 
the first degree for the fair Jenny to behold them 
in such a plight! But, humiliation was better 
than freezing ; and the captives held a consulta- 
tion touching the course to be adopted, and de- 
cided that it was best to hallo for help. ‘Tom 
Stickles was appointed to make the trial. 

Halloo-o0-00.000!” called out Tom, strain- 
ing his lungs to their utmost, and bursting off a 
half-dozen vest buttons at the same time. 


There was no answer, and Tom tried again 
and again, till he fairly gave out, and the others 
took up the strain. Such a Babel that old well 
had never dreamed of, and its dim corners echoed 
and re-echoed back the uncanny sounds. Still 
no reply, and the unfortunate serenaders sat 
down for alittle rest, and to “ compare notes.” 

Tom Stickles had a bad pain in his left shoul- 
der ; “ guessed he’d hit against the rocks some- 
where.” Sam Jones wondered what made his 
nose feel so queer; Bill Johnson had torn the 
greater part of his inexpressibles off against a 
flint-stone ; and John Smith, finding his mous- 
tache safe, did not think it worth while to tell his 
friends that the most of the skin on his right leg 
had “ peeled off.” 

After a brief respite from labor, they hallooed 
again, with the same effect. No one heard, it 
was to be presumed, for no one came to the res- 
cue. Worn out, and despairing, the unlucky 
young men cursed the captain, his well, his 
daughter and her hasband, the whole world, in- 
cluding themselves, and their musical instru- 
ments. After this natural ebullition of feeling, 
they felt better, and getting drowsy over their ill 
luck they crept up close together for mutual 
warmth and protection, and fell asleep. 

It was morning when they woke—at least, so 
they judged by the faint light which stole in 
from afar up in the roof of their dungeon. Im- 
mediately they renewed their shouts, for they 
hoped that the captain had opened his eyes by 
this time, and they sadly felt the need of a little 
break fast. 

In vain they shouted, the echoes only announc- 
ed the ery—no human voice from the world they 
had left called out after them, bidding them take 
comfort, for help was nigh. ‘They exerted them- 
selves to be heard, until strength and courage 
failed together ; and hoarse, weak and exhaust- 
ed, they one after another sank upon the snow, 
completely (to use John Smith’s expression), 
“used up.” 

Poor fellows ! they were most devoutly to be pit- 
ied, for, but for some special interposition of Prov- 
idence, they seemed doomed to die a most unro- 


mantic and inglorious death, in the captain’s old 
well, ‘The day wore slowly on, and brought no 
change in their condition. Many and fiuitless 
were their attempts to climb out by the sides, for 
the loose gravel gave way under their feet like 
egg shells, and only subjected them to suffering 
from another fall on each successive trial. An- 
other night passed, and still no relief. 

In the meantime the neighborhood was alive 
with alarm. The friends of the twenty young 
men, unable to account for their absence, were 
plunged in fear and apprehension. Foul play 
was imagined, and there was a great commotion 
in the usually quiet village of Wrightville. 

“ The oldest inhabitant ” declared that such a 
thing had never happened in the course of all his 
observation ; the minister lifted up his hands in 
horror; the young and pretty girls wept and tore 
their hair, and there was a “fuss” generally ; 
but nobody thought to go near the old well. 

The search for the missing ones was prosecuted 
with vigor. Duck ponds were cut open and 
dragged, thickets examined, out-buildings ran- 
sacked, fortune tellers consulted, and prayers 
offered. 

In the midst of the coafusion, Captain Wright 
appeared upon the scene, and as he was a man of 
undoubted sagacity, his opinion and advice were 
asked. The captain didn’t know what to think. 
He had been out of town with his whole family 
for three days past, he said; “ guessed he’d go 
home and talk it over with mother, perhaps she 
could advise ’em something about it.” 

So the captain went home, to find his house a 
scene of fright and consternation. His wife was 
hid in the China closet, and his daughter Jenny 
had put down all the window curtains and crept 
under the bed. On prolonged inquiry, the cap- 
tain learned that they had been frightened by the 
dreadful sounds they had heard proceeding from 
the old well, at the back of the house—groans, 
shrieks and yells, terrible enough, Mrs. Wright 
said, to come from the tongue of Satan himself! 
The captain waited to hear no more, but rushed 
out, amid the frenzied entreaties of his wife and 
daughter, and without ado, tore off the boards 
which covered the well. 

“ Hallo!” he cried, ‘‘ who’s down there ?”” 

“ All of us!” returned a faint, far-away voice, 
and the captain knew that he need not talk 
the matter over with “ mother,” for the lost sheep 
were found. 

The captain hastened down to the village, and 
called up some of his neighbors ; and by the as- 
sistance of ladders and ropes, the hungry, jaded, 
crest-fallen musicians were drawn up. They 
lett their harps behind them, for they needed no 
other reminder of the past two nights’ exploits 
than was afforded by a glimpse into the little 
oval looking-glass over the captain’s mantel. 

Tom Stickles was a sight to behold ; dirt, ice, 
blood, and blue ink (Tom was a poet, and al- 
ways carried a bottle of blue ink in his pocket to 
write sonnets), struggled for the mastery over his 
complexion. Sam Jones’s nose had evidently 
received a hard bump in going down, for it was 
swollen and discolored until it resembled nothing 
else on earth but a good-sized Ruta Baga turnip. 
Bill Johnson’s inexpressibles were ruined ; and 
Mrs. Wright gave him her long blue apron while 
he ate his supper, because the rest of the boys 
laughed at his yellow flannel drawers. 

The captain made the whole company stop to 
tea ; and afterwards harnessed up his three stout 
horses into the big wood-sled, and carried each 
of the serenaders to his home. 

There was great rejoicing in Wrightville over 
the return of the lost young gentlemen; and 
some people pretend to say that the tall liberty- 
pole, which looks down on the village from the 
little eminence on the Common, was erected in 
commemoration of the event. We don’t pretend 
to know about that. 

There was never another serenade attempted in 
Wrightville ; and in the spring the captain filled 
up the well, leaving the musical instruments at 
the bottom, by the express wish of their owners. 


+ > 


A PRINCELY MONK. 

A curious book has been forwarded from Mu- 
nich to Dr. C. C. Cailliez, in Paris. The book 
is the work of Prince Charles, of Darmstadt, 
compelled by his father to enter a monastery in 
order to secure the paternal estates to the eldest 
son. Prince Charles lived in the greatest solitude, 
even for a monk—scarcely ever leaving his cell, 
and always occupied in the severest oe the 
object of that study is revealed athis death. He 
has left behind him a complete theory of the doo- 
trine of chances, which he calls the “ Affinities 
of Numbers,” and which he proves that numbers 
have their sympathies as well as plants and 
animals.— Home Journal. 
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U. 8. SLOOP-OF-WAR CONSTELLATION, 

The accompanying engraving representing 
the United States sloop-of-war Constellation, as 
she appeared in the dry-dock, Charlestown navy- 
wes is from a drawing made expressly for the 

ictorial by Mr. Waud, the marine draughtsman 
and painter. The drawing of the vessel and her 
surroundings, is accurate—every particular and 
detail. The Constellation is associated with the 
story of our naval triumphs, and has borne the 
stars and stripes triumphantly in battle and 
breeze for many along year. Yet, in point of 
fact, she is changed in everything but name, for 
probably very few, if any, of her original timbers 
remain. A ship that remains long in the service 
has to submit to these inevitable changes, just as 
a man in his life-time goes through a series of 
physical transformations. Yet her good name 
remains, and that to a ship as well as to a man, 
is all-in-all. The Constellation was rebuilt in 


Norfolk in 1854, and the same year sailed for the 
Mediterranean, where she attracted much atten- 
tion in all the ports she visited. She has just 
been thoroughly repaired at Charlestown, and will 
soon be again at sea. Her actual measurement 
is 1492tons. Herarmament, at present, consists 
of two ten-inch pivot-guns, sixteen eight-inch 
shell-guns, and four 32-pounders, enough to 
make her heard and felt, if she is again called on 
to speak. The sight of this vessel carries us back 
to 1812, when, it may be said, without exagger- 
ation, that we improvised a navy, and that, too, 
to cope with a power claiming the empery of the 
seas. The manner in which our navy was then 
built, equipped, officered, manned, sailed and 
fought, has become a matter of historical record. 
It is i no vaunting spirit that we refer to these 
achievements, but as a subject of honorable pride 
and of encouragement to patriotic hearts. The 
war of 1812 gave this country the crowning war- 


| link that she lacked, in a succession of victories 


upon the ocean, as splendid and brilliantas were | 


ever achieved on land; and if for a series of 
years our flag has floated unchallenged, and our 
navy enjoyed but few opportunities of winning 
new laurels, it is to be attributed to the whole- 
some terror itself has created. 


U. S. MARINE HOSPITAL, CHELSEA, MASS. 

We present on this page a fine view of the 
| United States Marine Hospital at Chelsea, 
| Mass., drawn and engraved expressly for us 
from a photograph by Messrs. Whipple & Black 
of this city. It is a fine building, and _per- 
fectly well adapted to the purpose for which it 
was designed. The architect was Mr. Ammi B. 
Young of this city. It was built in 1857, at an 
expense of $200,000, which is nearly if not fully 
covered by the proceeds of the sales of land on 
which the former hospital stood, in the heart of 


THE NEW UNITED STATES MARINE HOSPITAL AT CHELSEA, MASS. 


the city of Chelsea. The old hospital had been 
for years incommodious, and insufficient for the 
accommodation of American sailors, who, be it 
remembered, are not quarantine patients, but 
have deducted from their wages twenty cents a 
month each, to entitle them to be received, when 
needing medical attendance. Moreover, the site 
of the old hospital, as a dense population had 
sprung up around it, had become an improper 
one, while the land had risen in value, and the 
space was demanded by the growth of Chelsea. 
The new edifice at the present time contains 140 
patients. The annual expense is about $20,000, 
and the hospital money collected from seamen at 
this port, amounts to about $18,000 a year. The 
officers are a surgeon, who is also superintend- 
ent, a house physician, apothecary, attendants, 
nurses, ete. Dr. C. A Davis, a thoroughly edu- 
cated and excellent man, has filled the office of 
surgeon and superintendent since 1853. 
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THE “CATARACT OF THE GANGES,” 

Mr. Barry’s bold experiment of bringing out 
a spectacle at the Boston Theatre, developing 
the entire resources of this splendid establish- 
ment, with its vast stage, extensive machinery, 
and excellent company, has been crowned with 
complete success. The public of Boston and its 
vicinity has responded generously to his liberali- 
ty and enterprise, and the result is to be seen in 
overflowing houses and an overflowing treasury. 
We might almost say that the spectacle in front 
of the curtain is as brilliant as the spectacle on 
the stage. As the vehicle of his splendid scene- 
ry and displays, Mr. Barry wisely selected the 
“ Cataract of the Ganges,” a piece first produced 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, and written 
by Moncrieff, a dramatist of great tact, versatili- 
ty and originality, one of the few British play- 
writers of his day who did not live on the brains 
of French authors. Generally speaking, the 
libretto uf these show-pieces is the sorriest trash, 
fit only for the mental pabulum of “ feeble- 
minded and idiotic youth.” But the play under 
consideration is not without merit. The plot is in- 
teresting, and skillfully wrought out, and the va- 
rious striking and contrasted scenes are naturally 
linked together. The play has ever been a fav- 
orite, though, as hitherto produced, horses have 
been considered the principal attraction. It was 
first brought out in this city at the old Washing- 
ton Garden Amphitheatre, at the corner of West 
and Tremont Streets, on a stage of moderate 
capacity, and with ordinary scenery and dresses. 


That was before the days of Cochituate, and 
consequently the “ Cataract of the Ganges” was 
only “arill from atown pump.” It has been 
“done” elsewhere in various styles, but never 
with the liberal outlay and splendid effects now 
lavished on it at the Boston. We look upon its 
roduction by Mr. Barry as a coup d'etat, and 
orming quite an era in the theatrical annals. 
The scenery by Messrs. Hayes and Selwin is not 
only brilliant and effective, but correct—authentic 
aintings and drawings have been procured as the 
is of the actual scenes represented, as, for in- 
stance, the “ Hindoo Temple and sacred Mount 
of Cambay.” ‘The whole piece is a succession 
of splendid tableaux. It opens with a most 
striking one—a field of battle by moonlight, af- 
ter an engagement, covered with dead and dying, 
Mahommedan and Hindoo soldiers and horses, 
with the ruins of the city of Amedabad burning 
in the distance. The grand display of the first 
act is the procession of Sepoy troops, Jahrejahs 
and Jallahs, with magnificent and characteristic 
costumes, arms and banners, the emperor of 
Delhi and grandees of his court, Brahmin priests, 
slaves bearing nuptial presents, the princess of 
Delhi in a palanquin borne by slaves, a fall mili- 
tary band and escort ot cavalry. Finally, Mo- 
karra, the grand Brahmin of the Jahrejah tribe 
E. L. Davenport), and Zamine, daughter of the 
jah (Mrs. E. L. Davenport), appear in a 
splendid chariot drawn by eight blooded horses, 
dashing up a steep ascent at full gallop. It is 
this feature of the piece which is represented in 


the engraving below, from a drawing made ex- 
ressly for us by Mr. Champney, at the theatre. 
n this scene there are thirty or forty horses (the 
whole of Mr. Nixon’s stud), on the stage at once, 
covered with splendid trappings, and caracolling 
under the spur and bit. The | aes which draw 
the chariot are fiery and spirited, and come 
dashing down towards the parquet at a furious 
rate, but are checked and wheeled in a short space, 
with the most admirable dexterity, being driven 
by Mr. Edward Backenstose. The effect of this 
whole scene is truly wonderful. It is completely 
illusory, so much so, that the spectator forgets 
where he is seated, and seems wafted away to 
the enchanted East. The splendid costumes 
are all correct as well as magnificent, and were 
prepared expressly for this piece by Mr. Howell. 
Other striking scenes are the “ Exterior of the 
Temple of Juggernaut,” and the “ Sanctuary of 
Brahma ” in the interior of the Temple. 

The piece closes with a magnificent tableau—a 
cataract of real water pouring down over precip- 
itous rocks. Up this cataract Zamine, to escape 
a fearful doom, dashes at the full speed of her 
horse in the midst of a battle of horse and foot, 
crowned by the victory of her friends. The most 
complete effect is afforded to these various 
tableaux, by the great size and height of the 
stage, and the perfect working of the machinery 
by J. A. Johnson. Nor must we omit to men- 
tion, in connection with the complete mounting 
of the drama, the properties furnished by Mr. 
Dasey. Ina word, the play has been brought 


then offers her the alternative of becoming his, or 
of being burned alive in the sacred wood. She 
again spurns the false priest, and he gives the 
signal for lighting the funeral pile. But at this 
moment, Iran, a young warrior (Mr. Lingham), 
a lover of Zamine, followed by his troops, ap- 
pears and obtains possession of the lady. But 
their enemies appear in overwhelming numbers, 
em cutting off all retreat. Iran then 
abandons his horse and engages in combat with 
the Brahmin and imperial troops, while Zamine 
springs on the horse and escapes up the cataract, 
the only path open. Poetical justice decrees the 
defeat of the emperor, the death of the Brahmin, 
and the reunion of the lovers, and the curtain 
falls on a perfectly satisfactory denouement. 
Such is the brief sketch of a play which must be 
seen by every one who admires splendid scenery, 
superb dresses, fine horses, exciting action, and 
vivid pictures of the gorgeous East. 


VIRTUES OF CRINOLINE. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin points out the fol- 
lowing advantages resulting from the use of crin- 
oline :—“ It frees woman from a needless weight 
of skirts, strengthens the system by exposure to 
cold, and aids manufactures; stimulates the 
whale fishery, improves figures, displays ankles 
to a delirious extent, and gives editors subjects 
for articles. All things considered, we see no 
great reason to grieve over the institution. It is 
not every fashion which develops so much or 
such varied industry as crinoline.” 


SCENE FROM “THE CATARACT OF THE GANGES,” AT THE BOSTON THEATRE. 


out in a style, we hesitate not to say, never 
equalled on this side of the Atlantic, and only 
paralleled by the spectacles of the great theatres 
of Paris. The interest of the piece hinges on the 


fortunes of Zamine, the child of Jam Saheb, . 


Rajah of Guzerat (Mr. F. J. Horton). Zamine 
is the daughter of the Rajah, but to save her from 
the consequences of a law dooming the female 
children of the sovereign to death, has been 
brought up as a prince, dressed in male habili- 
ments and educated as a boy. The offer of the 
emperor of Delhi to bestow the hand of his 
daughter, the princess Dessa, on the child of the 
Rajah, produces the discovery of Zamine’s sex. 
The emperor, on this, renews the war with the 
Rajah, while Mokarra, the high priest, bears 
Zamine off to the temple. Meanwhile the 
schemes of this villain are foiled by Jack Robin- 
son (Setchell), the comic character of the piece. 
Jack is a humorist, his principal hobby being a 
passion for Robinson Crusoe. Defoe’s immortal 
novel is his text book, which he produces and 
consults on every occasion of difficulty. He 
dresses, like his prototype, in goat skins, car- 
ries an umbrella, a couple of guns, has a dog, cat 
and parrot, and only one great grief, that he has 
never been shipwrecked. Robinson conceals 
himself in the temple, where he overhears the 
plots of Mokarra, and is a witness to his attempt 
to win her love. He then makes an effort to re- 
lease Zamine, but is foiled by Mokarra and the 
Brahmins, and barely escapes with his life. 
With Zamine completely in his power, Mokarra 


WOMAN. 

Woman, woman! truly thou art a miracle. 
Place her among flowers, foster her as a tender 
plant, and she is a thing of fancy, waywardness, 
and sometimes folly—annoyed by a dew drop, 
fretted by the touch of a butterfly’s wings, and 
ready to faint at the rustle of a beetle; the 
zephyrs are too rough, the showers too heavy, 
and she is overpowered by the perfume of a rose- 
bud. But let real calamity come—rouse her af- 
fections—enkindle the fires of her heart—and 
mark her then ; how her heart strengthens itself 
—how strong is her purpose. Place her in the 
heat of battle—give her a child, a bird, anything 
she loves or pities, to protect—-and see her, as in 
a relative instance, raising her white arms as a 
shield, as her own blood crimsons her upturned 
forehead, praying for life to protect the helpless. 
Transplant her in the dark places of the earth— 
awaken her energies to action, and her breath 
becomes a healing—her pr ea blessing. Sh 
disputes, inch by inch, the stride of the stalking 
pestilence, when man, the strong and brave, 
shrinks away pale and affrighted. Misfortune 
daunts her not ; she wears away a life of silent 
endurance, and goes forward with less timidity 
than to her bridal. In prosperity, she is a bud 
full of imprisoned odors, waiting but for the 
winds of adversity to scatter them abroad—pure 
gold, valuable, but united in the furnace. In 
short, woman isa miracle—a mystery, the centre 
from which radiates the great charm of exis- 
tence.—Mrs. Ann S. St 


AN OPEN POLAR SEA. 

We believe, says the Providence Post, in an 
open Polar Sea almost as confidently as we be- 
lieve ina North Pole. It was just this Polar 
Sea and nothing else which was discovered by 
one of the companions of Dr. Kane in his last 
Arctic voyage ; and this single fact, if no other 
testimony could be brought to support the idea, 
would be sufficient for our faith. That open 
water, covering a space beyond the reach of hu- 
man vision, was found far north of the solid ice 
in which Kane’s vessel lay embedded for two 
whole years, is undeniable. It is also true that 
the explorers at this point found all the indica- 
tions of a milder climate than was experienced 
farther south, and heavy north winds, blowing 
for days and probably weeks together, brought 
no ice to the shores which they explored. These 
facts are enough for us. They convince us that 
the Polar Sea is open, constantly open, and that 
it may be, and probably will be explored. In- 
deed weare not over-confident that Kane would 
not have reached it with his little brig, if he had 
been a few weeks earlier in Smith’s Sound. Un- 
doubtedly the passage to it, by way of this strait, 
is occasionally open. 

Dr. Hayes, who accompanied Dr. Kane, and 
who is probably the only survivor of that expe- 
dition competent to the task, proposes to reach 
and explore this Polar Sea, and is now lecturing 
in our large cities in aid of his enterprise. Very 
recently his project has received favor from a 
source which cannot fail to procure for it the 


consideration of scientific men. Professor Agas- 
siz speaks in favor of it, and offers an almost ir- 
resistible argument in support of the theory upon 
which it is based. In a letter written to a prom- 
inent gentleman in Philadelphia he says : 

“TI beg to add a word with regard to Dr. 
Hayes’s expedition. I consider it as highly im- 
_ not only in a scientific point of view, 

ut particularly so for the interest of the whale 
fisheries. The organization of these huge inhab- 
itants of the ocean seems to me to furnish the 
most direct proof that there is an open sea in the 
Arctics. The whales being warm-blooded air- 
breathing animals, must come to the surface to 
breathe. They cannot live without it. Now it 
is well known that during the winter they are 
not found outside—that is, to the south of the ice 
belt of the Arctic seas. They retreat north- 
ward during the cold season, and if the whole 
expanse of that Arctic sea was covered with ice, 
they would necessarily perish during the long 
winter. I do not know a more direct evidence of 
the presence of extensive open water in the 
northernmost regions of the globe, than the mode 
of life of the whales. * * * The argument 
may not strike forcibly one who is not acquaint- 
ed with the structure oft he whale, but to a phy- 
siologist it must be irresistible.” 


He that is proud, eats himself up; pride is his 
own glass, his own trumpet, his own chronicle ; 
and whatever praises itself but in the deed, de- 
vours the deed in the praise— Shakspeare. 
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[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.} 
The Peasant-Soldier of La Garde. 


> 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Tue long summer afternoon was beginning to 
lengthen its shadows in the day’s decline, and 
the steeple of the little church and the tall trees 
caught the radiance of the sun-bright west, and 
gave back the golden coloring in a flood of sun- 
set beauty. The little village of La Garde, 
sloping down to the southwest, was bathed in 
the yellow glow ; and the rural portion of the 
inhabitants had come out of doors to enjoy the 
coolness of the coming twilight. 

Around the door of one of the cottages a troop 
of bright-eyed children were playing soldiers. 
The cldest, a boy of about seven years of age, 
was enlisting his brother of five, a sister of three, 
the baby of perhaps eighteen months, and lastly, 
a little dog which he had taught to stand on his 
hind legs. These he had ranged up against the 
wall, and was teaching them the exercises which 
he had witnessed that morning by the soldiers on 
parade. The baby crowed and laughed, and the 
dog gave an occasional howl not at all favorable 
to military dignity; but the quict self-possession 
of the others was a rare thing to sec. Not a 
smile disturbed the quict importance of their lit- 
tle faces; and the eldest gave his word of com- 
mand with the precision of a trained officer. 

After going through the evolutions for some 
time, during which he frequently descended from 
his dignity to blow a penny whistle, or to beat a 
miniature drum, the company was dismissed, 
greatly to the satisfaction of its weaker members. 
The military banquet of milk and a species of 
biscuit was then held in the little porch, and the 
father and mother patted their little cheeks, and 
called them brave and heroic, and chanted to- 
gether a stave or two of a battle song. Little, 
however, did they imagine how its notes thrilled 
through the little heart of their son. Even then 
the germ of his future was formed. Who can 
tell whence drop the seeds from which we grow 
into what we are! 

Over and over again, in the course of that 
bright summer, the same scene was acted. The 
uncommon beauty of the child-leader attracted 
the attention of all who passed the little cabin ; 
and certainly a king might have gloried in such 
ason. Already his manner was invested with a 
peculiar grace, that seemed to have had its ori- 
gin in courts, while his face was one that once 
seen, would not be forgotten. Not for the rosy 
freshness of childhood, for little Paulin Iscalin 
was pale; but for the high brow and deeply flash- 
ing eyes, the firm mouth and the strange beauty 
of features and expression combined. Tall of 
his age, and straight as an arrow, with an air 
that seemed born to command, the boy would 
have been distinguished amidst a thousand of 
his own age and size. 

Peasant as he was, unlearned and unskilled in 
human nature, Pierre Iscalin could not but look 
with pride upon the beautiful boy ; and, insensi- 
bly, ambition grew up in his breast, that Paulin 
might achieve something great and wonderful 
for the family name. Je, surely, was not born 
with all this beauty and this inexplicable superi- 
ority to those around him, to spend his days in 
the low cabin which had not even the common 
charm of picturesqueness. No! Paulin was 
born for greater destiny, for larger life—and the 
boy’s talents, whatever might be their tendency, 


- were obvious enough even to the untaught 


father. 

On one of those evenings of sun-bright beau- 
ty, when the child was in the full flush of his 
military exploits, a stranger was looking on with 
wondering eyes upon the remarkable beauty and 
the strange bearing of the little peasant. He 
drew near to the 4elighted peasant and his wife, 
who were watching, with glistening eyes, the 
movements of Paulin, and made inquiries 
about the boy, that gained their attention at 
once. 

“A brave boy, indeed!” said the stranger, 
who was dressed in the garb of a soldier; “he 
should be trained for a soldier's life, mon ami. 
You will do the boy grievous wrong to set him 
down here among your neighbors’ sons, to tend 
vines or become a laborer of any sort. Look, 
how bold and manly is every movement. Give 
him to me. I will adopt him, and some day you 
shaii see him what he ought to be.” 

“Thanks, friend,” answered Pierre; “but 
you little know a father’s feelings, or you would 
not ask him for his child. Besides, even if I 


could bear to part with little Paulin, here is Su- 
zette, who would fight like a lioness if I but 
ventured to hint such a thing. Would you not, 
Suzette?” he continued, turning to the young and 
pretty mother of the boy. 

She smiied, as if the subject was impossible 
to be discussed at all; and then, running up to 
the boy, she threw her arms around him and bore 
him off to the cabin, as if suddenly feeling that 
he might be stolen from her. 

The child innocently questioned her meaning, 
and she told him what had been said. He strug- 
gled from her, and ran out to inspect the stranger, 
whom in the excitement of his sport he had not 
noticed. 

The dress he wore, and the glittering weapons 
he carried, seized upon the boy’s fancy; and he 
urged his father with all the unstudied eloquence 
of childhood, and with many tears, to allow him 
to accompany his new friend. 

“What! leave me and your mother, and the 
children too, Paulin?” asked Pierre, unable to 
take in such an improbable fact. 

The stranger whispered to the child, and he 
then ran into his father’s arms, saying : 

“ Would you not like to see your little Paulin 
come back a grand general? Look, mon pere, 
when I am a man I will come in clothes like this 
gentleman’s, and with a sword by my side like 
this.” 

And with a confiding look at the stranger, he 
drew from his side the heavy sword and showed 
it to Pierre, who was almost sick from contend- 
ing emotions. The stranger stepped forward 
and laid his hand on Pierre’s shoulder. ‘ Look, 
mon ami! Itis no idle offer that Imake you. The 
boy pleases me. I am an independent man in 
many things. I have no children of my own. My 
profession has hitherto been wife, children, all to 
me. Iam a corporal in his majesty’s guard ; 
and I hope I may say, without vanity, Iam a 
brave and well-approved soldier. I will take 
your boy, place him at once at the military 
school, provide for all his expenses, and you shall 
see him as often as you choose. I will furnish 
you with the means to visit him, and once a year 
he shall spend a few days with you. You can 
find the proof of my statements in regard to 
myself, very easily, by applying to any military 
man in his majesty’s service. Now do you hesi- 
tate? Remember you make or mar the child’s 
fortune by this hour's decision.” 


Pierre went in to talk to Suzette, who, after 
all, was less hard to persuade to the parting than 
her husband. She was dazzled at the prospect 
of her son’s destiny; and then, how much he 
could do for the others! So she suffered her 
maternal ambition to prevail, and went out to 
have another look at the man who was to take 
charge of such a treasure. 

There was a manly, heartsome look in Corporal 
Massot’s clear and calm eye, that re-assured the 
mother’s heart; and in a few moments all was 
arranged—the child showing no rude or noisy 
joy, but a manly regret at leaving his parents 
and the children, mingled with his evident pleas- 
ure at going with his new friend. 

The next day he was taken away by Massot, 
who brought a full equipment of mimic war 
weapons for the younger members of Paulin’s 
little regiment. But the ruling spirit was ab- 
sent; and no more warlike displays were beheld 
around the cabin door. The children fell back 
upon the more common-place amusements of 
their age, and military ardor was only remem- 
bered in connection with Paulin. 

Meantime, the noble little fellow showed him- 
self worthy of the love and care of the good 
Massot. He went from the military school to 
active service, in which he distinguished himself 
so successfully, that, while young, he was ad- 
vanced to the grade of captain. His courage 
and bravery were almost unexampled ; and in 
his highest moments of success he never forgot 
his humble origin, nor what he owed to his early 
patron. After he became a captain of infantry, 
his extraordinary nerve and capacity became 
known to the king (Francis I.), and he was se- 
lected by him to perform a mission which requir- 
ed all Paulin Iscalin’s skill and courage. 

The crooked policy of Francis towards the 
Turkish Sultan, Solyman, in regard to the Ven- 
etians, had made it necessary for him to allay 
the suspicions of the latter by sending Cawsar 
Fregora, a knight of the order of Saint Michael, 
and Antoine Rincon, a gentleman of his bed 
chamber, as ambassadors to the sultan. Both 
were murdered by order of that cruel, arch-fiend, 
the Marquis Del Guasto ; and the dangerous and 
fearful post of successor to the murdered Rincon 


was entrusted to the youthful captain, Paulin 
Iscalin. 

Zeal, caution and skill enabled him to perform 
this mission successfully. He broke down all 
Solyman’s prejudices against the king’s depart- 
ure from good faith—exerted all his power of 
flattery to which the sultan was so susceptible ; 
and induced him to send Barbarossa—his high 
admiral and king of Algiers—to the coast of 
Italy, with injunctions to obey the counsels of 
Francis. 

With all the full blown honors of his enter- 
prise fresh upon him, the youthful captain re- 
turned from his embassy to receive from the 
hands of the grateful monarch the signet of 
nobility. 

With that graceful turn at compliment which 
distinguished Francis, he created him Baron de 
La Garde, after his birth-place ; and the peasant 
boy of that humble village went forth from the 
royal presence with a new brilliancy upon his 
life, which, though it might enhance his value 
among men, could not add one gem to the native 
nobility of the man. 

In the little cabin of the Iscalins time had 
brought little or no change, except in the growth 
of the children, These had prospered, in a 
humble way it is true, but in one which brought 
contentment and peace. The parents, too, were 
quietly declining into the downhill of life. From 
afar, many almost fabulous accounts of the be- 
loved Paulin had, from time to time, reached 
their cars ; but it was now long since they had 
heard from him. The Turkish mission had 
left him no time for the amenities of kindred 
intercourse. 

On the little grass-plot that bordered the cabin 
door-way, and beneath the great tree that Paulin 
had planted when he went away, in accordance 
with a wish of his mother, who held the then 
slender twig while his little hands filled in the 
earth around it, the old couple were seated in 
their wicker arm-chairs. 

It was just such an evening as that of which 
they were thinking—that one of long, long ago, 
and the image of Paulin in his mimic regimentals 
was uppermost in their thoughts. 

In the distance horses’ hoofs rang upon the 
rough road beyond, growing less and less faint. 
They approached nearer and nearer, and while 
Pierre and Luzette were watching to see the show, 
whatever it might be, as it should pass the turn of 
the road, they saw the horsemen ride directly up 
to the door. The noble animals pranced and cur- 
vetted, and their old eyes were growing dim ; and 
it was not until one of the riders had dismount- 
ed, thrown himself at their feet, and uttered the 
magic words “ Mon Pere! Ma Mere !’” that they 
recognized the beloved Paulin. Tears stood in 
the eyes of Massot, who had accompanied him, 
as he witnessed the scene—the noblest one per- 
haps in the career of Paulin Iscalin. 


LOCOMOTIVES. 

In 1830 there was only one scientific man in 
all England who believed that a locomotive 
“would work ”—had a sufficient hold on the 
rails to moveatrain. That man was Mr. Ste- 
phenson, the father of English railroads. Some 
people recommended working the cars, along the 
line, by water power. Some proposed hydrogen, 
others carbonic acid, others atmospheric pressure. 
One urged a plan fora greased road with cog 
rails ; various kinds of steam power were sug- 
gested ; and the directors were wholly unable to 
choose between the confliciing schemes. At 
length the subject was referred to a select com- 
mittee of engineers, who reported in favor of 
fixed engines in preference to locomotive power. 
Here was the result of all George Stephenson’s 
labors? The two best practical engineers*of the 
day concurred in reporting against the employ- 
ment of the locomotive. Not a single profes- 
sional man of eminence could be found to coincide 
with him in his preference for locomotive over 
fixed engine power. Stephenson, however, was 
aman of back bone, and would not be “ poo- 
poohed ” out of court. He fought for the loco- 
motive against the world. He went in fora free 
fight, and came out victor. He built the “ Rock- 
et,” an engine that not only “went,” but which 
did fifteen miles an hour with a train of “ eight 
wagons ” toit. Think of this, and don’t allow 
yourself to be “coughed down” when you know 
youure right. Perseverance and resolution will 
overcome the most powerful opposition. 


SYMPATHY. 


Although alone in the midst of the smiling 
multitude, I do not feel myself isolated from it ; 
for its gaiety is reflected upon me; it is my own 
kind, my own family, who are enjoying life, and 
I take a brother’s sharein their happiness. We 
are all fellow-soldiers in this earthly battle, and 
what does it matter on whom the honors of 
the victory fall? If fortune passes by without 
seeing us, and pours her favors on others, let us 
condole ourselves, like the friend of Parmenio, by 
saying, “‘ Those too are Alexanders.” —Souvestre. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. C.—As we have often said, if you can write a good 
hand you can learn to draw, the principles being the 
same. But it is one thing to draw correctly, and au- 
other to draw artistically. 

E. L.—A solution of nice white gum arabic dissolved in 
water makes an excellent map-varnish. You can buy 
the powdered gum arabic at any apothecary’s. 

H. 1f.—The word di-a-mond has three syllables, the pro- 
nunciation is therefore plain. 

Juvenis —The “ fish and ink” trick is a very amusing 
one, and Signor Blitz showed us how to perform it. 
You bring before the spectators a glass vase, full of ink. 
Dip a ladle into it, and pour out some of the ink upon 
a plate, in order to convince the audience that the sub- 
stance in the vase is really ink. You then throw a 
handkerchief over the vase and instantly withdraw it, 
when the vase is found to be filled with pure water, in 
which a couple of gold-fish are swimming. This ap- 
parent impossibility is performed as follows: To the 
interior of the vessel is fitted a black silk lining. which 
adheres closely to the sides when pressed by the water, 
and which is withdrawn inside the handkerchief during 
the performance of the trick. The ladle has a hollow 
handle, with an opening into the bowl. In the handle 
is a spoonful or so of ink, which runs into the bowl 
when it is held downwards during the act of dipping it 
into the vase. 

Tuesris.—Wood, the vocalist, was hissed off the stage in 
New York. It would occupy too much space to relate 
all the particulars. 

Reaper, Bangor, Me.—The disastrous battle of Pavia was 
fought in 1525, between Charles V., Emperor of Ger- 
many, and Francis I. of France. The latter was taken 
prisoner. Robertson's Hietory of Charles V. is written 
with great facility and elegance of style, but Robertson 
was incapable of research, and his details are often 
inaccurate. 

Sourn Srreet.—The late Mrs. G. H. Barrett was firat 
married to Drummond, an actor at the Federal Street 
Theatre. 

Amateur.—The opera of Keolanthe”’ was written by 
Balfe. 

Crrizen-Soiprer,’’ Albany, N. Y.—During excessive 
severe weather the sentries at the citadel, Quebec, are 
relieved every fifteen minutes. 

Book keerer.—In writing arcceipt for money, you should 
say received from a person, not of him. 


A WORD ABOUT GIANTS. 

It is very common, in the works of early 
writers, to find accounts of giants of the most ex- 
traordinary description. A natural tendency to 
the marvellous is manifested by the human mind, 
in every situation and condition of life. This 
tendency gives full sway to the imagination, in 
the absence of accurate knowledge, and carries 
away both writer and reader. Hence all early 
travellers see wonders in new countries, which 
become no wonders at all, when carefully exam- 
ined and described by those who follow them. 
The first European visitors to America saw many 
things with which to astonish the world; but 
their successors found the dimensions of these 
wonderful curiosities to be greatly reduced. 
Thus Garcillaso de Vega, in his history of Peru, 
tells us of a company of giants who came there 
in a boat, who were so tall that the natives could 
only reach to their knees; that their eyes were 
as large as common-sized plates, and their whole 
frame proportionately large. Another, who 
measured several of the corpses, says he found 
them to be from fourteen to fifteen feet high. 
This was, of course, mere exaggeration ; yet ex- 
travagant as it seems, it is in reality, very mod- 
erate when compared with the narratives of more 
ancient writers, such as Homer, Pliny, and the 
Jewish Rabbies. Jonathan ben Uzziel, for in- 
stance, in his Targum concerning Og, the king 
of Bashan, spoken of in Numbers 21 : 34, repre- 
sents that personage as tearing up a mountain 
six miles at its base, and carrying the same on 
his head, to bury up the camp of the Israelites. 
The same writer describes Moses as being ten 
cubits, or seventeen and a half feet in height, as 
swinging an axe ten cubits long, and as leaping 
ten cubits high. 

But there can be no question that giants have 
existed in almost every country, though the ac- 
counts of these early writers be regarded as fabu- 
lous. The fact appears to be, that there never 
was any race of giants, but single instances of 
extraordinarily large men, never, according to 
any authentic account, exceeding ten feet in 
height, however. These persons of great size 
were individual rarities among their own people ; 
and there are records of such, both among an- 
cient and modern nations. Goliath of Gath was 
nine feet high, as was also one of the Roman em- 
perors. A human skeleton was dug up near St. 
Albans, in England, from beside an urn marked 
Marcus Antoninus, which measured eight feet 
in length. Dr. Adam Clarke measured a skele- 
ton found in Ireland, which was eight feet six 
inches ; and a human thigh-bone was taken out 
of a stone coffin in Devonshire, which indicated 
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a height of eight feet nine inches. In the vicin- 
ity of Winchester, in the eastern part of Indiana, 
skeletons ten feet in height have recently been 
discovered beneath one of the mysterious earth- 
mounds which exist there ; and other remains of 
gigantic men have occasionally been dug up in 
the western country. Some tribes of the present 
race of Patagonia, in South America, present the 
tallest specimens of the human family of a char- 
acter not exceptional. Capt. Bourne describes 
the men of one tribe which he saw, as averaging 
six and a half feet in height, and having broad 
shoulders, full and well developed chests, and 
muscular and well proportioned frames. The 
tallest among them measured seven feet. These 
are probably the giants of the early Spanish 
writers. 


A CORONER’S VERDICY. 

In an old Boston paper called the Evening 
Tost, published November 14th, 1774, we find 
an account of a suicide committed by a sailor 
named Richard Cuitt. A coroner’s jury was 
summoned to investigate the case, and brought 
in the following verdict, which we copy ver- 
batim, to show the formal manner in which such 
things were set forth by the stately coroners of 
the olden time, as compared with the flippant 
findings of our modern “ crowner's quests.” 
Quite a neat speculation is carried on in our days 
by these officials, and some of them scent out a 
dead body with the acuteness of a carrion crow, 
rolling up the fees for themselves and their 
familiars, with an adroitness perfectly aston- 
ishing. Let all such be rebuked by their prede- 
cessor of the last century, who made the modest 
charge of only five shillings for the following pre- 
cise verdict : 


“That the said Cuitt was a Mariner on board 
the Thomas & Richard ‘Transport Ship, com- 
manded by Cuthbert Park, lying at Hancock’s 
Wharf, and did on the 10th Day of November, 
between the hours of 7 and 8 o’clock in the 
Morning, cut through his Windpipe with a 
Razor, and then and there voluntarily and 
feloniously, as a Felon of himself, did kill and 
murder himself, against the Peace of our Sover- 
eign Lord the King, his Crown and Dignity.”’ 


U. S. Marine Hospitar, Cuetsea, Mass 
—The brief space allowed us for description on 
page 88, did not permit us to mention the fact 
that the erection of the new hospital at Chelsea 
was one of the measures successfully carried 
through by Ion. Charles H. Peaslee, when col- 
lector of this port. His personal influence and 
representations made at Washington, which he 
visited expressly for the purpose, procured the 
passage of the bill by Congress making the 
necessary appropriations and legal provisions for 
selling the old hospital and land, and erecting 
the new and commodious edifice depicted in our 
engraving. 


Tue Future or Mr. Vernon.—According 
to the North American Review, the Mount Ver- 
non estate will be made a magnificent place. 
Everything in horticulture and in garden archi- 
tecture will be availed of, it intimates, to adorn 
the precinet, the climate allowing full scope to 
art and nature—to make it as Washington him- 
self would have delighted in, ‘ whether at rising 
morn, his favorite hour, sweet with song of birds, 
or walking with God in the garden in the cool of 
the day.” 


Oysters.—The New Orleans Delta states 
that the disastrous crevasse which occurred near 
that city last year, has entirely destroyed the 
oyster beds in the bay and bayou of Barrataria. 
The enormous body of water forced through 
these outlets into the Gulf, left a heavy deposit 
of sediment which has proved fatal to the 
bivalves. 


> 
Fisn Trape.—There are some thirty houses 
in Boston engaged in the fish trade, and the 
business amounts to upwards of six millions per 
annum. ‘This is the principal fish market in the 
United States. 


Tue vse or Hoors.—A dishonest servant 
girl in Chicago was detected the other day, with 
a small grocery store concealed under her crino- 
line extensions. 


> 


Prize Ficuter.—Tom Paddock, a famous 
English pugilist, is about to visit this country, a 
fact we are very sorry to learn from Bell’s Life 
in London. 


THE SECRETS OF VINCENNES. 

Strange stories are floating about France re- 
specting the interior of the castle of Vincennes, 
where, it is said, workmen employed in the con- 
struction of certain arms for the government are 
prisoners for life. It is a very unlucky thing for 
a man to invent a new and destructive weapon. 
He is pounced upon and kept in seclusion, a sort 
of perpetual prisoner, for fear some other power 
should get hold of the secret. It is well known, 
that during the last Kabyle war, which has just 
come to an end, the chief weapon used in pursuit 
of the retreating Kabyles was a certain long- 
range rifle, of such immense range indeed that 
the unfortunate natives denominated it ‘“ God’s 
doom,”’ in consequence of the wound from the 
ball being felt before the enemy had even come 
in sight. Without this weapon, even the oldest 
idolaters of French glory declare that the Kabyle 
war would still be giving the country much 
trouble to thisday. ‘The workman who invented 
this rifle is, at this moment, sole possessor of the 
secret, every single weapon sent out to the army 
having to pass through his hands before it is 
completed. He is reported to be held in the 
strictest privacy at Vincennes, the emperor being 
in the greatest fear lest the English should buy 
the secret, an inestimable one, for carrying on the 
war in India. 

“Tt would long ago have rendered the flight 
of the Sepoys impossible,” said an oflicer, speak- 
ing of it to a friend. ‘Its use is only possible 
with such a well-mounted, nimble enemy as your 
Hindoo or Arab warrior, but the necessity of some 
invention to cut the wings of the Kabyles was so 
strongly felt, that a high reward was offered 
amongst the workmen of the different arsenals 
for the discovery of any new weapon which would 
answer the purposes. 

“The discovery was made by a young man 
who had long worked in the factory at Liege, and 
who was then employed as burnisher at Toulon. 
He has had, hitherto, but little cause to rejoice 
in his ingenuity, for he was forthwith transferred 
to Vincennes, out of which place he has not since 
been permitted to stir.” The great pursuit of 
the emperor's life is now said to be the discov- 
ery of some small and portable battcring-ram, 
and numberless are the designs that are daily 
being sent into the Tuileries. Two of the most 
approved, hitherto, are by Englishmen. The 
difficulty of getting the British “ Cireumlocution 
Oflice’”” to notice any novel invention which 
gives prospect of the smallest trouble to the offi- 
cials, has driven many Englishmen to go to Paris 
in search of that protection which they cannot 
find in their own country. 


> 
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ALEXANDER Dumas.—This man is one of the 
vainest creatures living. Taking up by chance 
the last number of his periodical, “ Monte 
Christo,” we saw these three lines in one of his 
letters from Russia, where he now is, and, aston- 
ished, went no further: ‘I was asked to allow 
myself to be presented to the Emperor Alexan- 
der on his return from Archangel. I refused!” 


Harry Compitiment.—M. de Maupertius, 
when prisoner in Austria, was presented to the 
empress-queen, who said to him, “ Do youknow 
the queen of Sweden, sister of the king of Prus- 
sia?” “Yes, madame.” ‘She is said to be 
the handsomest princess in the world. “I 
thought so, madam, till now.” 


Oor Porgrait or Emerson.—The original 
crayon of the beautiful lithograph published by 
Charles H. Brainard, from which our head of 
Emerson on the first page was copied, was drawn 
by Mr. 'T. M. Johnson, one of the most promis- 
ing young artists of this city. 


A xew Courr Hovusge.—The United States 
authorities have taken possession of the late 
Masonic ‘Temple, and are refitting it for the pur- 
pose of a Court House. Itis a beautiful site for 
the purpose and within an arrow’s flight of our 
office. 


Oyster Trapr.—This trade last year em- 
ployed 750 persons in the city of Baltimore. 
Over 3,000,000 bushels were received, and the 


amount realized was upwards of $1,000,000. 


+ 


Heavy Business. —In the town of Milford, 
in this State, there were $3,000,000 worth of 
boots manufactured during the year just ended. 


A mopet Navy Yarp,—that at Charlestown. 


AN ENGLISH ADVENTURER. 

A man named Wellington Greville Guernsey, 
alias Wellington Hudson Guernsey, is now wait- 
ing his trial in England for stealing from the 
library of the Colonial Office a copy of the In- 
dian despatch. He is by no means an ordinary 
individual. He began life as a shop-boy to 
Rogier, the well-known Dublin music-seller. He 
afterwards commenced and failed in business on 
his own account. Coming to London, he took 
up his residence in the classic regions of Soho, 
supporting himself by contributions to the press, 
and the management of concerts. He compos- 
ed, too, some of the most popular of the “ Nig- 
ger” songs. He then became manager of the 
Panopticon, in Leicester Square, and continued 
in that capacity until he was gazetted a quarter- 
master in the Crimean Transport Corps. Having 
speedily mastered the Turkish language, he was 
transferred to the Turkish Contingent, being ap- 
pointed deputy assistant quartermaster-general, 
and afterwards provost marshal. He tried a 
rencontre in the churchyard of Kertch, when he 
displayed some excellent revolver practice upon 
some Turks who were pillaging. His next pub- 
lic appearance was in a rifle match at Paris, 
when he thoroughly beat the first marksmen of 
the whole French army. He, thereupon, chal- 
lenged the world at a rifle shot, but was left “ all 
alone in his glory.” He now undertook to hand 
over to one of the South American Republics a 
thousand of the desperadoes of the foreign le- 
gions. After performing this dangerous service, 
he was commissioned to build some forts in 
South America. He is now in England to 
purchase gunboats and coals for the Brazilian 
government. The self-taught master of seven 
or eight different languages, the composer of our 
most popular negro melodies, one of the first 
marksmen of Europe, is, we regret to say, sup- 
posed to be the cause of the mysterious publica- 
tion of the Ionian despatch. ‘The more’s the 
pity ” that one of so much natural and varied 
ability should be in gaol on the charge of theft. 


THINKING ALOUD. 

A strolling playeronce remarked : “ The only 
instance I recollect to have heard of a person 
speaking his thoughts on the stage, in the same 
manner as I had unwittingly done, much to the 
amusement of my audience, took place in this 
very theatre. The play was ‘Hamlet,’ also, 
and great amusement was afforded by a little bit 
of eccentricity in the principal performer, an 
amateur from a Glasgow dramatic club. This 
gentleman had acquired a great habit of quoting 
Shakspeare, and, invariably after a recitation, out 
came the customary ‘Shakspeare.’ He became 
so forgetful of being in the middle of ‘ Iamlet,’ 
that, after one of his best soliloquies, as the 
quotation must be given, and in a moment, 
to the astonishment of both audience and broth- 
er actors, there rolled from his mouth the 
sonorous mark indicative of his author—“ Shaks- 
peare.” The effect of such a thing cannot be 
given on paper, but it was excessively ludicrous.” 


+ 


Youtn apMmonisuep.—“If it should ever 
fall to the lot of a youth,” said Sir Walter Scott 
in his autobiography, “to peruse these pages, 
let such a reader remember it is with the deepest 
regret that I recollect, in my manhood, the op- 
portunities of learning which I neglected in my 
youth.” If such a man as Scott thought he had 
neglected his opportunities, what must the feel- 
ings,of a really ignorant man be ! 


Our Peace enrolled 
militia in Massachusetts numbers 147,682; the 
number in actual service is 5771. The cost of 
the militia system in the State was $65,185 last 
year, being $7000 less than in the previous year. 


> 


New Quarry.—A granite quarry is being 
opened near Groton, which is equal to any in 
the United States for fineness and beauty. Its 
color is some lighter that the Quincy granite, 
and a much finer stone. 


> 


JuvENILE Harriness.—One of the editors 
of the Boston Post says :—“‘ We have enjoyed 
the world as much as others, but have never been 
happier than when, as a boy, we found a part- 
ridge’s nest with eleven eggs in it.” 


Frencn Rerorm.— The Empress Eugenie 
has introduced sparring, fencing, and other man- 
ly sports, among the ladies of the French court, 
and is now secking for a professor of leap-frog. 


FETE DAY IN VENICE. 

The large picture which occupies the last page 
of our present number, is the most striking rep- 
resentation of the most interesting portion ot 
Venice we have yet seen effected by the process 
of wood engraving. Happy are they who have 
visited Venezia la bella, beautiful Venice, the 
crowned queen of the Adriatic! To those who 
seek fresh breezes in the heat of summer ; to 
learned archeologists who sound the depths of 
history ; to those who dwell with delight on the 
masterpieces of the fine arts, Venice is an excep- 
tional city—a treasury of glory and delight. 
Venice is as unique in its history as in its situa- 
tion. In the 5th century, Italians, driven from 
the continent by civil disorders, fled for shelter 
to the islets in the Lagunes. By degrees a city 
was formed; a chief elected with the title of 
doge. The nation devoted itself to commerce, 
increased, grew rich, extended its empire in the 
East, and attained a splendor and prosperity 
which lasted for many centuries. 

Though failen, Venice is still without a rival. 
Where else will you find a city composed of sev- 
enty islands, intersected by a hundred and forty- 
nine canals, spanned by three hundred and six 
bridges? Where else will you find a city where 
architects, sculptors, painters and workers in mo- 
saic have labored incessantly to decorate sump- 
tuous palaces? When, on festal days, during 
the carnival and regattas, innumerable gondolas 
circulate before the ducal palace; when a popu- 
lation, which may certainly be called a flouting 
population, is thus displayed, the appearance of 
Venice is incomparable. 

No city is richer in splendid churches. The 
palaces are no less numerous, and all are decor- 
ated with a magnificence which excites wonder 
and admiration in the most cultivated stranger. 
The palace of the doges, built about 1350, from 
the designs of Basegio and Philip Candelario, is 
of imposing architecture, and adorned with mag- 
nificent arabesques. Ascending by the giants’ 
staircase, or by the golden stairway, between two 
rows of statues and precious marbles, we enter a 
hall embellished by famous compositions of L. 
Bassano, Paul Veronese, Titian, Tintoretto, 
Bonifacio, and others. 

The stranger must also visit the Academy of 
Fine Arts, the library of St. Mark, the Fenice 
Theatre, the prisons communicating with the 
palace by the Bridge of Sighs (ponte dei Sospiri), 
and when he has seen all these marvels, let him 
rest under the majestic arcades of the square of 
St. Mark, or the foliage of the public gardens, 
Those of our readers who will never “swimin a 
gondola,” will yet thank us for the general view 
of this marvellous city on our last page. They 
will find the foreground animated with the 
swarming competitors of a regatta; thy will ad- 
mire the elaborate architecture of the palace 
which occupies the centre of the picture, next ta 
which, on the right, are the Bridge of Sighs and 
the Prisons, the square of St. Mark, the columns 
surmounted by the winged lion of St. Mark, onco 
an emblem of power and terror, now a monu- 
ment of fallen greatness. In the distance are 
domes of churches and fagades of palaces. 


German Newsparers.— Our readers will 
perhaps be surprised to know that there are 200 
German newspapers published in the United 
States. We have a large German porulation in 
this city, butit bears no comparison to that of 
the western cities. 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The national capital 
seems to be gaining rapidly in point of popula- 
tion, and now contains 62,000 inhabitants. It 
has doubled within the last ten years. During 
1858 there were 300 dwelling-houses erected. 


o> 


A MopERN Jessica.—The daughter of a Jew 
pawn-broker in Cincinnati lately ran away with 
a Gentile ; and the twain were made one flesh in 
jail. Not so romantic that last. 


A BARBEROUS DEED.—Queen Victoria’s roy- 
al barber, at Windsor Castle, recently ended his 
days with a pistol—probably a hair-trigger. 


Yankee Remepy.—A Yankee doctor has got 


up a remedy for hard times. It consists of ten 
hours’ labor, well worked in. 


Ristori.—This great Italian actress, second 
only to Rachel, is coming to America. She 
will create a furor. 
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PALACE OF THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 
ASTRABAD AND THE CASPIAN SEA. 

The accompanying engraving is a correct 
representation of the private palace of the reign- 
ing sovereign of Persia, in the city of Astrabad. 
The airy and rich architecture of the exterior 
gives promise of internal splendors, while the 
trees chat rise above the range of buildings in 
oriental luxuriance, tell us that within the court, 
by the lips of plashing fountains, is a garden 
where the blushing pomegranate glows beside the 
golden orange, and where, all the livelong night, 
the bulbul tells his story to the rose. The pic- 
turesque military groups in the foreground indi- 
cate the pomp of Persian royalty. The geograph- 
ical position of the scene is as follows: On the 
southeast coast of the Caspian Sea lies the small, 
but important province of Astrabad—anciently 
Hyrcania. On the river Astor, which traverses 
it, stands the city of Astrabad, whence the far- 
sighted Oriental gazes on Khorassan, or the 

rovince of the sun. It is governed by a mem- 

r of the Shah’s family, and rumor says that its 
palaces contain vast treasures of gold and jew- 
elry. The fortifications, though not extensive, 
are of considerable importance. Astrabad con- 
tains about forty-five thousand inhabitants, ac- 
cording to the loosely-calculated census of the 
empire. The river upon which it is situated, 
falls into the southeast point of the Caspian 
Sea, which here has for its boundaries Persia and 
Independent Tartary, while, on the north and 
west, itis encompassed by Russia. Along the 
eastern border there are several deep inden- 
tations; though, round the remainder 
of the coast the outline is almost un- 
broken, except where a ridge of the 
Caucasus projects forty miles from the 
western shore. At this point some 
glimpses of the picturesque are afford- 
ed ; but, for the most part, there is lit- 
tle attraction in these level coasts, 
which, occupied chiefly by marshy 
plains or desert steppes, present a pe- 
culiarly desolate appearance. The 
depth of the water is, for some dis- 
tance, very small—often not exceed- 
ing twelve feet, while the middle parts 
vary from one hundred to three hun- 
dred feet; and a celebrated authority 
states that no bottom could be found 
with a line of four hundred and eighty 
fathoms. It presents a great variety 
of climate. The northern portions, 
unsheltered from the fierce blasts of 
the steppes, are frozen during four 
months of the winter as far south as 
the mouth of the Terek. Beyond 
this the effect of the high chain of 
mountains is to diminish the cold, by 
giving moisture to the air, deflecting 
the cold currents, and affording shel- 
ter. But on the east side, bordering 
the low steppes, the ice often appears 
as far south as the parallel of forty de- 
grees, and the Turcomans pass on 

orseback across the Balkhan bay, 
and the channel of Krosnoodsk, to the 
island of Scheleken, though the waters 
are in the parallel of the Bay of 
Naples. The heat of summer, even 
on the northern shores, is very great, 
and on the bare steppes, without the 
shade of rock or tree, is sometimes 
intolerable. Notwithstanding the cold- 
ness of the northern and middle por- 
tions, where ice is largely formed, so 
dry is the air, that all the water which 
the Caspian receives, is carried off by 
evaporation. It is even maintained 
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by some, in deference to the researches of Mur- 
chison, M. de Verneuil and others, that its waters 
are continually shrinking, and that it once ex- 
tended over an area many times larger than it 
now occupies. Saline springs issue in many 
places from beds of salt, and in others the waters 
are impregnated with naphtha and bitter salts 
which exist in such quantity that few animals 
can live in it. The fishes in the Caspian Sea 
number but few species, belonging chiefly to the 
fresh water genera, while its fauna, which is sup- 
posed to be limited, remains altogether unex- 
plored. Owing to the shallowness of the sea in 
some parts, and the savage character of the tribes 
on the eastern shore, navigation is difficult and 
there are few inducements to trading. Only a 
few ill-built vessels have been engaged in its 
waters until recently, when steamers were em- 
ployed by the Russian government. The length 
of the Caspian is about seven hundred miles, 
and its greatest breadth about four hundred and 
twenty. Formerly, as we have hinted, it is sup- 
posed to have been much more extensive, some 
geographers believing that it was connected by a 
winding channel with the Black Sea. By the 
Tartars, indeed, it is called the ‘“‘ White Sea the 
pride of the Black.” Nothing could be more 
remarkable than the circumstance of its dwin- 
dling away, because it receives the waters of at 
least eighty rivers, besides the Volga. It has no 
tides, but the wind occasionally blows with 
amazing power from north to south, raising the 
surface three or four feet. When these gales 
cease, the sea sinks to its natural level, but a pro- 


digious swell remains, hazardous to small craft. 
Notwithstanding its dangerous character, the 
Caspian has been navigated from an early period. 
Patrochus sailed over it. Peter the Great 
launched a fleet upon its waves. Its commerce 
is estimated at three millions of roubles. The 
sturgeon caught in the Russian fisheries are 
worth three millions of roubles. These fish pro- 
ceed in shoals a considerable way up the rivers, 
without any apparent diminution of their num- 
bers. The Caspian salmon are remarkably fine, 
while its herrings are so abundant that, after a 
tempest, the shore of Ghilan and Mezanderan 
are literally covered with them. 


THE CASTLE OF DRACHENFELS. 

The castle of Drachenfels, or Dragon’s Rock, 
on the Rhine, Germany, depicted in the second 
engraving on this page, may be considered the 
entrance of that magnificent series of landscapes 
which has for years associated the’ name of the 
Rhine with all that is grand and lovely in nature, 
and which now annually makes it the resort of 
thousands and tens of thousands of delighted 
tourists from all parts of the world. This won- 
derful chain of pictures continues for many 
leagues, passing by Coblentz, and its hill and 
fortress, Ehrenbreitstein, bursting through the 
steep and rugged precipices of the Goar, stretch- 
ing on to the wooded heights behind the roman- 
tic Bingen, and finally opening out into that 
magnificent reach of the river which here lies like 
a lake at the foot of the vine-clad hills of 
Johannisberg. From this point the Rhine les- 


sens in interest until it approaches the con- 
fines of Switzerland, where its turbulence 
gives it a commanding character, and we 
stand awe-struck on the banks of the roaring 
torrent. To arrive at Drachenfels, the 
tourist first passes through Cologne, famous 
for its dirt and its cathedral. Then he ma: 
take the boat, but it is preferable to go by 
railroad to Bonn, which saves a tedious 
voyage against the stream, along a flat and 
uninteresting country. No sooner, how- 
ever, does he come in sight of that whitish 
blue line, which is scarcely distinguishable 
from a wall of cloud, than all his interest 
and attention become awakened. That 
long line of hills is the Siebengebirge, or 
Seven Mountains, which spring up behind 
Konigswinter. The nearest, and the one 
that overhangs the river, and upon whose 
abrupt brow may still be seen the ruins ot 
a castle, is Drachenfels, the steepest and 
loftiest of this sisterhood of hills. The 
islands in the river are Nonnenwerth and 
Grafenwerth, and that hill far away in the 
distance is the hill of Roland or Rolayd- 
seck. Many a pretty legend is told in con- 
nection with these islands, but none pret- 
tier than that which gave rise to Nonnen- 
werth or the Nun’s Island. Many years 
ago, in the days of the Crusades, a beauti- 
ful maiden, the daughter of one of those 
proud barons who inhabited the castle on 
the Dragon’s Rock, was beloved by a young 
warrior, the graceful Roland. But he had 
not yet won his spurs, and in the eyes of 
the old baronial sire, he was nothing worth. 
Determined, therefore, to win laurels in 
Palestine, and come home and claim the 
hand of the beautiful girl, he set out on his 
pilgrimage. Years passed, and no tidings 
were received of him. At length a hoa 

pilgrim brought the news that the valiant 
and noble Roland had been killed in a bat- 


ro tle with the Saracens, and had been buried 


beneath the hills of Jaffa. This sad intel- 

ligence broke the heart of the patient and 

longing affiancée of Roland, and she 
drooped in spirit. But what was still worse, 
many other knights and warriors persecuted her 
with their attentions, and jealousies and battles 
arose between them, and blood was shed, and life 
taken. To avoid similar catastrophes for the 
future, the maid of Drachentels begged of her 
father to give her the island in the river on which 
they looked down from the heights of their cas- 
tle. Her request was complied with, and no 
sooner was the little spot her own, than she be- 
gan to erect a nunnery upon it, and when the 
building was completed and the houses inhabited, 
she signified to the Bishop of Cologne her inten- 
tion of becoming a nun herself, and taking the 
management of the establishment she had been 
instrumental in raising. Here she thought she 
might live apart from the world, and dwell on 
the memory of her faithful Roland. It was a 
long ceremony, that of taking the veil, and two 
or three years elapsed before she was admitted 
into the Louse as a religieuse. 

We cannot conceive now the many obstacles 
that stood in her way—the entreaties of friends, 
the appeals of lovers, the misgivings even of her 
own heart. However, she felt she was doing her 
duty. Her Roland was dead. He had died to 
win her hand ; she would, therefore, dedicate her 
life to heaven, and pray for the repose of the soul 
of her beloved one. The final day came; and 
with all the ceremonial and the mocking pom 
of the occasion, her beautiful tresses were cut off, 
her white and splendid garments were laid aside, 
she covered her head with the fatal black veil, 
and made the irrevocable vow which bound her 
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forever to the service of the altar. That same 
night at sunset (so the story runs), a warrior was 
seen to lead his jaded steed to the water’s edge. 
The lights still flickered in the windows of the 
island nunnery. The warrior inquired what that 
building was, and why those lights were in it. 
He was told simply that it had been built by the 
beautiful daughter of the Lord of Drachenfels, 
who was now its abbess. He stayed to ask no 
more, but remounted his steed and rode away. 
He returned, however, in a few days, and then 
learned the full circumstances of her broken 
heart, of her refusal to accept the hand of any 
noble, and of her pious intention of devoting her- 
self to religion, that she might pray for the soul 
of her Roland. Within a week from this time 
masons were employed in erecting a tower—the 
ruins still remain—on a knoll not far distant 
from the river, and from which the nunnery could 
be distinctly seen. ‘ Since I can no longer see 
my beloved,” exclaimed Roland—for it was Ro- 
land, the rumor of his death being unfounded— 
“T will live for the rest of my life within view of 
the house in which she lives. We can thus com- 
mune in spirit. She will know my tower, and, 
as she looks upon it, think of me.” That was 
all the consolation the warrior knight could ob- 
tain. At length the abbess of Nonnenworth 
died, and, from that time, Rolandseck was also 
deserted. The bereaved warrior sought oblivion 
of his grief in the wars with the Saracens of 
Spain, and died, according to an ancient chroni- 
cler, fighting knightly, under shield, in the field 
of battle. Such is the legend of Drachenfels. 
The island of Nonnenworth and the 
tower of Rolandseck are all visible 
from the same spot. 


PEKIN, THE CAPITAL OF CHINA. 

The general vicw of the city of 
Pekin, with its walls and towers, 
and mountain background, is certain- 
ly very striking. The city is situated 
on an extensive plain in the province 
of Petcheli, between Peheio and 
Holupo. It is surrounded by a wall 
thirty feet high, and about twenty feet 
thick, and, including the suburbs, it 
encloses a circuit of twenty miles. It 
is divided into two distinct portions— 
the north, or city of the court, called 
Mei-ching, and the south, called 
Wai-chang, a suburb. The northern 
department has three separate enclos- 
ures, within the innermost of which 
are the imperial palace and the most 
splendid buildings. The well-known 
gate of Pekin consists of a handsome 
arch of stone, imposing in effect. In 
many parts of the city, the streets are 
one hundred feet wide, but so badly 
paved as to detract considerably from 


THE IMPERIAL PALACE OF PEKIN. 

The interest attached to China, from the fact 
that its long sealed gates have just been opened 
to the civilized world, heralding the dawn of a 
new era to that mysterious realm, has governed 
our selection of the engravings for this page. 
The imperial palace at Pekin is a fine specimen 
of oriental architecture. Vast and ponderous, it 
is at the same time minutely ornamental and 
blazes with variegated colors. Two bold wings 
a from the extremities of a ary central 
nuilding, the facade of which is relieved by a deep 
gallery overhung by a richly decorated roof. 
The palace is divided into an immense number 
of apartments—the Chinese say, a thousand—and 
is fitted up throughout in the highest style of 
“celestial” luxury. The chambers are described 
as spacious, lofty, exquisitely clean, and delic- 
iously cool and fresh ; the furniture glitters with 
gilding in an infinite variety of patterns; the 
hangings are of superb red or yellow silk; the 
carpets are wove of bamboo peeling, and painted 
in the liveliest tints. In the state rooms, as in 
the main halls and corridors, are antique bronzes, 
prodigious porcelain urns, vases of the most ele- 
gant shape, belonging to different epochs; and 
broad, shallow receptacles of half transparent 
China ware, in which flowers and shrubs, dwarfed 
and cultivated in the most whimsical manner, 
flourish and delight the fancy of the emperor and 
his houschold, addicted by nature and by custom 
to the quaintest forms of art. Behind the palace 
is a garden, or rather, park, where little pavil- 
ions, terraces, galleries, lakes, rills, and groves of 


their splendor. A large and magnifi- 
cent a temple is conspicuous 
among the objects of interest which 
arrest the eye. Among these are a 
noble conservatory, and a variety of 
mosques, temples, churches, convents 
and colleges, with the celebrated im- 
perial academy of Han-lin. Pekin can 
also boast of a journal, which, being 
subject to rigorous official inspection, 
may vie in this respect with those of 
Paris. Its manufactures are porcelain, 
colored glass, precious stones, the 
trade in which is carried on chiefly by 
fairs, some of which are held monthly, 
and some annually. The population 
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fruit trees, with aviaries full ot song birds and 
artificial caverns, affording shelter from the noon- 
day sun, constitute a sort of earthly paradise— 
eccentric, indeed, but beautiful, and extremely 
characteristic of the race. The government of 
the emperor’s palace is confided to the direction 
of a special council, which comprises seven de- 
partments, charged with provisioning the stores, 
repairing the buildings, paying the salaries of the 
servants, distributing rewards and punishments, 
receiving the rents of the imperial farms, and 
superintending the flocks and herds from which 
the imperial table is supplied. So numerous a 
household renders necessary a rigorous system of 
discipline. On this account, the male and fe- 
male attendants of the palace are subjected to a 
weekly course of examination concerning their 
personal conduct; after which those who have 
offended, are handed over to certain officials, 
men and women, who administer to them a mod- 
icum of chastisement with the correctional rattan. 
Eight hundred guards are attached to the palace 
of the emperor, in addition to a body of execu- 
tioners, clothed in red, and their satellites, in 
long crimson robes with hideous peaked hats of 
black felt stretched on frames of iron wire, sur- 
mounted by bunches of pheasant’s feathers. 
These wild-looking functionaries carry huge 
swords, chains, pincers, and other instruments of 
torture of strong and terrible forms. It must not 
be supposed, however, that simplicity is alto- 
gether absent from the palace of the Chinese em- 
eror. Some of the rooms are remarkably plain, 
ing merely papered with blue, and furnished 


ipa 


with a small bright-cushioned divan, witha 
flower-stand and a few vases. The “ Book 
of Grand Study” indeed, recommends to 
all, princes and subjects alike, to cultivate 
frugality, abstinence and severity of living, 
or, as itis figuratively expressed, “to make 
a lunch of steel blades and skins of wild 
beasts.” In other parts of the palace, the 
apartments flame with gilded represent- 
ations of birds and beasts, of monsters and 
warriors, palaces and garden pavilions. 
The outside of the palace wall is covered 
with varnished tiles, with an occasional 
block of white marble. 


PAINTING. 


Every farmer may be his own painter. 
Many inexperienced persons, and indeed 
professional painters, think that paint 
mixed in the same way as for outside work, 
will answer for the inside of a house ; but 
experience demonstrates in the most con- 
clusive manner, to the reasonable and ob- 
serving mind, that, necessarily such cannot 
be the fact. Simple white lead and linseed 
oil, mixed in that same manner as for out- 
side work, will, it is true, harden, and act 
as a powerful and highly economical pre- 
servative of wood to which it is applied ; 
but in a few weeks the paint will become 
discolored and of a dusky yellow hue, in 
consequence of the absorption of carbon 
which is supplied by the smoke from the 
chimney, lamps and other sources. Why 
the same result is not remarkable on the 
outside, is to be found in the fact that the 
paint is not exposed to the same influences ; 

ut on the contrary, is constantly bleached 
by the impinging rays of the sun, which op- 
erates precisely as they do upon cotton and 
linen fabrics when similarly exposed. 
When a coating is required for inside work, 
very little oil should be used, except that 
contained in the lead. Spirits of turpentine 
should be the principal fluid introduced to 
thin the paint, Japan, in small quantities, 
being added to accelerate the drying process. 
The priming, or first coat, however, should in all 
cases be mixed with oil alone, and when hard, 
smoothed by rubbing down with sand paper. 
After this, two coats should be put on with tur- 

entine alone, no oil being used, the final one 
ees somewhat the thickest. Ifa good gloss is 
desirable, a small quantity of varnish may be 
added. To secure a very nice white finish for a 
suite of rooms, after putting on the paint ve 
carefully, gum demar varnish should be applied. 
This makes a most splendid and durable gloss, 
and preserves unsullied, the pure white of the 
most delicate paint. Should the paint become 
sullied, the stains may be easily removed from 
the surface, simply by washing it with warm 
water; no soap should be introduced into the 
fluid, as its action destroys the gloss of the coat- 
ing, and is injurious to the paint. ‘This varnish, 
introduced into the last coat, gives a most superb 
finish ; but most painters prefer applying it after 
the work is finished and partially dry. In paint- 
ing kitchens and other apartments in common 
use, the best article is pure white lead, although 
some persons prefer to add a little lamp-black, or 
chrome yellow ; but owing to the perpetual pres- 
ence of carbonaceous substances, it soon becomes 
sullied, and presents a dirty and unpleasant ap- 
arance. Graining, in imitation of maple, 
irch, or some other light wood, is probably the 
best coating that can be given to the wood-work 
of a kitchen. When well done this kind of 
painting has a very neat appearance, and when 
defaced by age, may be restored almost to its 
original brilliancy by a coat of varnish. 


of this remarkable city is estimated at 
two millions. 
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RGE 
DIRGE. 


BY CHARLES G. EASTMAN. 
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Softly! 
She is lying 
With her lips apart. 
Softly! 
She is dying 
Of a broken heart. 


Whisper! 
She is going 
To her final rest. 
Whisper! 
Life is growing dim 
Within her breast. 


Gently! 
She is sleeping ; 
She has breathed ber last. 
Gently! 
While you are weeping, 
She to heaven has passed! 


A SNAIL. 


Seest thou that poor despised snail? 
Slowly it moves along the vale, 

Yet finds its way through night till morn, 
With little eye and fecling horn. 

Though slow, *tis sure its race to run, 
And gain a shelter from the sun. 

So will the Christian feel his way, 
Though rough his road and dark his day, 
And with the remnant of the flock 
Will find repose beneath the rock ; 

And like the snail, though weak and blind, 
Will Jeave a shining track behind.—Furnegss. 


DAWN. 
Soft as a bride. the rosy dawn 
From dewy sleep doth rise, 
And, bathed in blushes, hath withdrawn 
The mantle from her eyes; 
And. with her orbs dissolved in dew, 
Bends like an angel softly through 
The blue-pavilioned skies.—Mrs..WELBY. 


PRAYERS. 
We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good; so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers.—SHAKSPEARE. 


Etlitor’s Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— We look on it as something of a marvel that we are 
sitting here by a cozy fire engaged in dressing up our 
weekly dish of gossip, now jotting down a passing 
thought, now recording a bon mot, and now cutting a 
scrap of news from an American or foreign paper. We 
fay it isa marvel, because we have passed through such 
vicissitudes of weather, now breathing an air that seems 
charged with frozen splinters from the North Pole, now 
gasping for breath in the brief and strange sultriness of 
a thaw, then dodging a snow-slide, and again narrowly 
escaping a fall on a slippery sidewalk. A New England 
winter is certainly severe discipline. But the days are 
growing longer, the sunset glow lingers more lovingly on 
the bleak hills and frozen streams, and spring, says the 
almanac, is close at hand. Courage, then, and let us 
fight out the winter bravely...... What a blessed inven- 
tion the stereoscope is, to be sure! Here have we, in 
midwinter, been visiting the shores of the Hudson, 
dressed in the gay garniture of early summer, by the 
help of this magic instrument. We have been peeping 
into the rustic porch at Sunpyside, and seen Washington 
Irving sitting there in a noonday reverie; we have seen 
the mowers whetting their scythes on Mr. Grinnell’s 
lawn; and we have stood at the threshold of “‘ Idlewild ” 
without fear of intruding on the privacy of its charmed 
circle. How different the memory of such spectacles 
from the recollection of a picture—that is a dream, this 
isa reality. Aman may be paralyzed, yet if his optic 
nerves are sound, the stereoscope enables him to range 
the world at will—to visit London, Paris, Rome, Con- 
stantinople. Moscow—the galleries of statues. the muse- 
ums of paintings, all the treasures of art and nature. 
No wonder that a stereoscopic furor now rages...... Who 
has seen the * Cataract of the Ganges” at the Boston 
Theatre? or rather who hasn't seen it? It is a picture 
of oriental magnificence, such as only the vast stage of 
the Boston and the resources of that establishment could 
present. There are gorgeous temples, splendid proces- 
sions, with bavners and music, Brahmins, Rajah, Sepoys, 
Mahrattas, a cataract of real Cochituate, and a lady rid- 
ing a horse at full speed up to the top of the stage 
amidst blue lights and gunpowder. It takes immensely, 
and the v-cy people who talk about *: Shakspeare and the 
musical glasses,” and like the bear-leader in ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” set their faces against *‘ everything 
that’s law,” may be seen in the parquet, sniffing the 
sawdust with a relish, and watching the equestrian spec- 
tacle with all their eyes. Mr. Barry is not to blame for 
caterivg to all tastes. In these days the stage must be 
an echo and a mirror...... We always had a penchant for 
a residence by the seashore, but unfortunately could not 
reconcile it with another and stronger taste, a love for 
farming and rural affairs, for with us the seashore is gen- 
erally barren. But it seems there are favored spots 
which unite the charms of sea and land. A Paris corre- 
spondent of the Country Gentleman says of Normandy, 
France, ** We saw often the most fertile country reach- 
ing down to the very brink of the sea, eo that I remem- 
ber our rcom in the little house where we were had one 
window on the bare sea beach, and the other on the rich- 
est wheat and best fields that I had in a long time 
seen.”...... Rev C. W. Howard recently related a very 
interesting anecdote of the author of ‘Home, Sweet 


Home: Payne, then on a visit to Middle Georgia, was 
very desirous of witnessing the games of the Cherokees 
before they were removed to the West. It was ata time 
when affairs in that section were in a critical position. It 
became necessary to establish a force, called the Georgia 
Guard, both to protect the Indians, and overawe design- 
ing white men, who were interfering with the operation 
of the State laws. As is the case always in such circum- 
stances, some of the guard were rude men, enforcing 
their authority with violence. Mr. Payne was warned 
that his visit would be attended with danger to himself, 
but he persisted, went to Cherokee, Georgia, was seen by 
the guard and taken prisoner. On the night of his ar- 
rest, all the guard and himself were lying around the 
camp-fire, when one of the men began to sing ‘** Home, 
Sweet Home.” When he had finished, Payne told him 
that he was the author of that song. The effect was 
electric. The men started to their feet, unloosened his 
bonds and grasped his hands, declaring that a man who 
wrote Sweet Home, could not be a traitor and should not 
be a prisoner, and the next morning dismissed him with 
deeds of kindness..,...Executionus in Mexico are con- 
ducted with an eye to dramatic effect. Before a prisoner 
is executed, he is put in the * Capilla”—that is, he is 
cloistered for about forty-eight hours with spiritual ad- 
visers, who, by a well regulated system of relays, keep at 
him, urging him to implore forgiveness, and to give him- 
self up to God. In order to inspire the doomed with the 
liveliest sensations of fear, a death bell is kept tolling in 
the same apartment with him. In this way he is kept in 
the duty of preparing for death, until a short time be- 
fore the fatal hour. He is then allowed some refresh- 
ment, and again forced to resume his preparations, until 
blindfolded and marched forth to the place of execution, 
to which last point the ceaseless noise of the muffled 
bell and the exhortations of the padre confessor pursue 
him...... A Paris letter states that the project of a 
transatlantic telegraph, to connect the American coast 
(probably Boston) with the coast of France, has not been 
abandoned. Some English capitalists have recently had 
an interview with the French emperor, who expressed his 
confidence and support of the scheme. The company is 
being formed...... An “Old Bachelors’ Convention ” is 
announced to be held in New Haven the latter part of 
this month. The precise object of the convention has 
not yet transpired......An old lady hearing a gentleman 
speak of the usefulness of the “Spirit of the Times,” 
broke out—*0O, yes, Sperricks of Turkentine are mighty 
useful!”,.,...A French patriot lamenting over the state 
of the country, wound up thus: “They say Provi- 
dence protects drunken men; that is my only hope for 
France.”......General Cushing has been suggested as a 
fit man for the American mission to Persia. .....The New 
York military oppose the formation of a Highland regi- 
ment in that city...... Bishop Latimer, in the reign of 
Queen Mary, denounced hoops in one of his sermons, so 
that some people begin to fancy that he was burned at 
the stake, not for his religious views, but for his opposi- 
tion to the fashion. If all who denounce hoops now 
were subjected to the same punishment, there would be 
a general barbecue......According to late Utah news 
there was no foundation for the report that Brigham 
Young was about being tried for falsely imprisoning Gen- 
tiles. ..... M. Berryer, who lately defended, in France, 
Montalembert, for publishing what the emperor con- 
sidered a seditious libel against the government, also de- 
fended Louis Napoleon when tried for his “ failure at 
Bologne.”...... There is great talk in every Parisian cir- 
cle about a new ballet, the action of which is composed 
by the empress and her sister, the Duchess d’Albe. The 
subject is taken from a poem, by the Spanish poet, Gor- 
illa—an episode of the Moorish occupation of Spain, and 
is said to be most effective, both in decoration and senti- 
ment. Auber is to compose the music...... In the 
month of November. a letter purporting to be from 
Madame Lagrange. the noted prima donna, was trans- 
lated from the Gazette de Paris, and sent the rounds of 
the American press. It was dated at Rio Janeiro, and 
gave a highly interesting narrative of her journey from 
Paris to the Brazilian capital, including a graphic de- 
scription of her reception at the imperial court. and an- 
ecdotes of Rio society. Madame Lagrange is still at Rio, 
and this letter returns and is translated in all the local 
papers. The result is anything but gratifying to the 
songstress. The Rio population is indignant, and the 
day following the appearance of the letter, Madame La- 
grange and M. Stankowitch find it necessary to come out 
over their several signatures, and repudiate the corre- 
spondence in the Gazette de Paris as a squid concocted 
in the office of that journal, for the amusement of its 
readers......Mr. E. L. Davenport had a splendid benefit 
at the Boston Theatre lately......Mr. Barry Sullivan, 
during his engagement at the Museum, fully established 
his reputation as an excellent actor......Mr. Stephen 
Massett (Jeemes Pipes of Pipesville) was very successful 
at the South..,...Atthe Theatre Lyrique, in Paris, an 
apology was made for the tenor Meillet, who on account 
of his illness would be obliged to omit one or two songs. 
The audience had their choice, to remain or have their 
money returned. One half of those present, including 
some who had entered with free passes, took their money 
back, and the other half remained, and insisted on the 
whole performance. The tenor was carried to his home, 
and was sick with the brain fever for three weeks. 
Charming public......M. T. Winans of Baltimore is out 
in a card, which completely disposes of the story that an 
error of eighty-eight versts had been discovered in the 
official measurement of the St. Petersburgh and Mos- 
cow Railway, whereby certain American contractors had 
largely robbed the Russian government. Its foundation 
was the accidental discovery of an error of eighty-cight 
sagenes (616 feet) in the distance between a couple of 
verst poles on the Peterboff Railway...... Early ia De- 
cember, a Wisconsin paper announced the coming of a 
mild and open winter. The prediction was founded upon 
this circumstance. The muskrats, the Wisconsin editor 
said, had been observed to build their habitations very 
high in the marshes during the present season. This 
they never did when the season was to be severe. On the 
contrary, they build them as low down in the mud and 
water as they can te the last “cold snap” 


the muskrat theory was in high favor, but latterly these 
little animals are set down as little better than so many 
goslings...... ** Sigma’? lately published in the Boston 
Transcript a good article on begging impostors. He says 
** the documents they bring in support of their claims are 
often printed, and almost always untouchably greasy, 
and not unfrequently in the French, Italian, Spanish, or 
German language. A few years ago, a fellow called upon 
us, an Italian, with one of these nasty papers. Le could 
speak a little broken English, and was perfumed with the 
composite odor of garlic, brandy, and tobacco. Ilis doc- 
ument was in Italian, and imported that Siguor Giovanus 
Carracelli had been blown up, during an eruption of 
Mount tna, and was in great and immediate need of 
assistance. He was a bloated mass, and had every ap- 
pearance of having been blown up somewhere. We told 
him we had resolved not to give a farthing to any man 
who had been blown up by one mountain only; but, if 
he would go back, and be blown up by Vesuvius, we 
might possibly give him a trifle.” The same fellow called 
on us, and we referred him to the ‘- -2tna Fire Insurance 
Company,” as bound to make up his losses, advisiug him 
to call by the way on Dr. Brown and procure a ** cure for 
eruptions.”...... It is said that the hogs in Iowa have 
such long noses that the settlers employ taem to plough 
the fields. The practice is to bury a corn-cob on one 
side of the lot and place the hog opposite to it on the 
other side, when the porker scenting it, immediately digs 
his snout into the soil and pressing forward turns a fur- 
row equal to that made by the best plough right up to 
the cob. If a stump should lie in the direct road, the 
Towa hog does not hesitate, or work around it, but splits 
it open with his snout and goes on. This is following 
the nose to some purpose...... The emperor of Japan 
being dead, the question arises, what will be court 
mourning? We suppose a suit (soot?) of Japan black- 
ing...... Thomas Galbraith died in Saltcoats, Ayrshire, 
Scotland, in December last. Ile was born in the same 
vicinity four months before the poet Burns...... A rail- 
road man at Columbus, returning from a wedding excur- 
sion recently, was received by his friends with a salute. 
Fifteen or twenty locomotives were brought up standing 
on a switch at the depot; and as the train bearing the 
happy pair passed by, the whistle ou each locomotive 
was made to give a simultaneous blast 


Foreign Hutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

It is now asserted in strong terms that France and 
Austria will soon be engaged on the battle-field. If so, 
it will show with what tenacity the emperor of France 
has clung to his ** Napoleonic ideas,” and how closely he 
is disposed to follow in the footsteps of his uncle.—In 
Spain the feeling against the United States in court cir- 
cles is strong. Queen Isabella has been much pleased 
with the address from the ladies of Havana, in which 
they “‘desire to die under the glorious flag which they 
saluted at their birth; and that the island of Cuba, the 
first A rican land discovered by Christopher Columbus, 
shall .emain to the last united to the crown of Spain, 
since her sons are Spanish by birth and feeling.”—From 
India we have the same old story,—the English arms vic- 
torious, but rebels swarming yet. A large army of 
rebels had been defeated by the commander-in-chief. 
The amnesty was slowly but surely thinning the ranks of 
the rebels, giving promise of early peace. Gen. John 
Jacob had died of brain fever.—The very words used by 
Napoleon IIT. to the Austrian ambassador at the recep- 
tion on New Year's Day, ought to be recorded, for they 
will be historical. Ile said: “I regret our relations 
with your government are not so good as they were, but 
I request you to tell the emperor my personal feelings 
for him have not changed.”” The emphatic tone of the 
emperor, and his animated gestures, attracted the atten- 
tion of the assembled diplomatic corps.—The London 
Times, in an editorial upon the recent correspondence 
which has been published, in regard to the affairs of 
Central America, the Steamer Washington, etc., thinks 
that the American government and its officers are push- 
ing matters very far indeed, and by no means responding 
to the frank and friendly manner in which the practice of 
visitation was entirely surrendered by the British govern- 
ment, and says that it ** really seems to come to this— 
that no English naval officer can go on board an Ameri- 
can ship, however conciliatory his conduct, however un- 
assuming his demeanor, however unable or unwilling he 
may be to apply compulsion, without giving to the 
United States a casus belli against this country.” 


Old Custom revived. 

A revival of the Norman curfew has been in operation 
in Paris for a short time all over Paris, and, strange to 
add, there has been no noise made about it, save the 
sound of the drum by which it has been proclaimed in 
the more refractory streets of the Pays Latin, and other 
unruly localities. At the hour of eleven, P. M., all 
cafes, billiard-rooms, public-houses, and similar estab- 
lishments, are punctually closed, having been previously 
evacuated by their habituai or casual frequenters. The 
intense cold just now prevalent has come in aid of the 
new regulation. 


Louis Napoleon. 

The emperor is full of projects. He desires to revive a 
plan of the first emperor, who, in his turn, wished to go 
back to the example of the Pharaohs. He proposes to 
have stores of grain laid up in the chief towns of France, 
as a provision for seasons of scarcity, and also to enlarge 
the capital, by making the fortifications its boundary, 
and placing the Octroi at those limits. The payment of 
the tax might be a benefit, but we are doubtful whether 
Paris would gain in anything but size, should this plan 
be carried out. 

Prince Alfred, the Midshipman. 

The sailors of the Euryalus have an anecdote amongst 
them, to the effect that two of the midshipmen during 
the voyage blackened Prince Alfred's fuce while he was 
asleep in his berth, in that spirit of mischief for which 
these young genticman are notorious. The prince made 


no complaint, but was up like a skylark before gunfire 
next morning, aud cut away the hammock strings of the 
two young gentlemen who had served him s0, taking the 
law into his own hands in true sailor fashion, 


Rev. John Hickling. 

The death of the Rey. John Hickling, the oldest Meth- 
odist preacher in the world, and the last survivor of the 
** helpers” of Jobn Wesley, is reported. Mr. Hickling 
was nearly ninety-three years of age. A fornight before 
his death he lectured in Birmingham on ‘* Early Metho- 
dism ;"’ and at the time of his death was announced to 
conduct other services. Ile died at Audley, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme. 

Austria and France, 

The quarrel between Austria and France grows out of 
Ituly. Louis Napoleon is desirous of political reforms 
there; the Austrian government has been urged to use its 
influence with the pope and the king of Naples for that 
purpose; and the Emperor Napoleon has agreed to the 
withdrawal of the French troops from Rome, on condition 
that the Austrians should also vacate the places they 
hold. 

England and France, 

A pamphlet has just appeared at Dentu's,in the Palais 
Royal, with the title * L’Anzgleterre et la Guerre,” (Eng- 
land and War) in which it is conclusively established by 
A plus B, that England has neither men nor money, and 
must inevitably fall an easy prey whenever it may suit 
the convenience of her powerful neighbor to attack her. 


Cape Town, C. G. H. 

The small pox and fever are raging in Cape Town. 
Persons taken with either die in a few hours. The Cape 
Town Commercial Advertiser says that if proper remedial 
measures had been adopted one thousand lives would 
have been saved in the brief time the epidemics have 
been raging. 

Powers the Sculptor. 

Hliram Powers was assaulted recently in Florence, by a 
young American painter, who, while deranged, attacked 
him with a knife, first inflicting a blow on his face with 
his fist. Mr. Powers, however, succeeded in disarming 
him, and was not seriously injured. 


An Escaped Prisoner. 

M. Fargin-Fayolle, the political prisoner who lately 
escaped from a hospital, has safely got out of France, and 
has written a letter to thank the governor of the prison 
for his kindness, and to assure him that no officer of the 
prison or hospital is to blame for his escape. 


Charles Dickens. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has been reading tho trial of 
* Bardell vs Pickwick,” for the first time to a London 
audience. St. Martin's Hall was crowded in every cor- 
ner. Lord Campbell and many of the leading barristers 
were among the audience. 


The Governor of Jeddah. 

The Independence Belge states now that the whole 
story of the arrest of Namik Pacha, the governor of Jed- 
dah, his forcible embarkation in the Caradoc, and his 
being brought to trial, are circumstances ascertained to 
be utterly false. 


A French Stratagem. 

Count Montalembert’s much spoken of pamphlet has 
lately been sold at Paris with the title printed reversed, 
** Edni°L Rus Tabed Nu, par Ed Trebmelatnom.”’ Masses 
of the pamphlet were disposed of before the police got 
aware of the trick. 


The Order of St. Bernard. 

Prince Lucien Bonaparte, being in the priesthood, is 
now devoting all his time, strength, and energies to the 
task of re-establishing the Order of St. Bernard ia 
France. 

Lamartine. 

The poet's house, that well-beloved Milly, is not, it ap- 
pears, to be placed under the hammer, and yet its master 
comes to England a voluntary exile. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Tue Arrernoon or UNMARRIED Lire. New York: Rudd 

& Carleton. l2mo. pp. 343. 1859. 

This work, which treats of topics interesting to all the 
single sisterhood, and indeed to humanity generally, has 
met witha deserved success in London, as one of the most 
thoughtful and suggestive works of the day. The Amer- 
ican publishers present it in beautiful form. For sale by 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Tueo.oaicaL Virws, comprising the substance of teach- 
ings during a ministry of thirty-four years in New 
Orleans. By Boston: Abel Tomp- 
king, 38 and 40 Cornhill. lvol. pp. 845. 

Rey. Mr. Clapp has given us herein a most excellent 
and profitable work, liberal, bold, clear in diction and 
fuli of admirable doctrine. The author is known as one 
of the most popular miuisters ever settled in the Crescent 
City, where he earned a lasting and enviable fame, as a 
great philanthropist, a true Christian, and a ripe scholar. 
We heartily recommend this book to the reading public. 


Tuk Universauist QuARTERLY AND Genera, Review. 
Boston: A. Tompkins. 


The January number of this long established review is 
filled with excellent articles, aud well sustains the repu- 
tation of the publication. 


Tus Scourine or Tus Ware House: or, The long Vaca- 
tion Ramble of a London Clerk. Boston: Tieknor & 
Fields. l2mo. pp. 824. 1859. 

When we say that this clever sketch of English life, 
seen under peculiar circumstances, is by the author of 
‘fom Brown’s School Days,’ we feel that we have done 
enough to set all our readers agog to peruse it. It is the 
most readable book that has fallen into our hands since 
the publication of Lord Dufferin’s yacht voyage. 


Biocraries or Screntiric Men. By 
FRANGoIS ARACGO Boston: Licknor & Fields. J2mo. 
pp. 444. 1859. 

This volume consists of Arago's autobiography, and of 
biographies of Bailly, the famous mayor of Paris during 
the stormy days of the French revolution, and known as 
such only by most readers, Herschel, Laplace and Fou- 
rier. These are all brilliant essays, and have been faith- 
fully and gracefally ** done into English” by those ** emi- 
nent hands,” Admiral Smyth, Kev. Baden Powell, and 
Robert Grant, Esq. The publishers announce a second 
series in press. 
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Zditorial Melange. 


* There has been a decrease in the number of 
marriages for the past eight years in Boston. 
The number last year was 2318, a thousand less 
than in 1854.——A_ new kind of inflammable 
material, called “illuminating clay,” has been 
discovered at Rio Janeiro, and applied to the 
manufacture of as, it giving seven cubic feet of 
gas to the pound, while coal gives only three and 
a half feet. It is the color of clay, and will burn 
like wax when held in the flame of a match or 
candle.——A swaggering Hollander drank three 
pints of gin in a New York grocery, and was 
then carried home, where he died in a few 
hours. The Baltimore Clipper says that a few 
evenings since, a police officer of that city saw 
two boys carrying a heavy trunk, and that on 
seeing him they dropped it and ranaway. Sup- 
posing it to contain stolen property, he shoul- 
dered it and lugged it to the police office. The 
mysterious box was then opened, and found to 
contain the corpse of a large dog.——The mahog- 
any press on which General Green, in the war of 
the Revolution, printed his despatches, has been 
lately exhumed from a cellar in Pendleton, 
South Carolina.——The Bee says that Rev. The- 
odore Parker’s Society has not disbanded, but 
will probably give up the use of the Music Hall 
during their pastor’s temporary absence.——A 
breach of promise case is now on trial at Wor- 
cester, Mass., in which the plaintiff, Miss Mary 
Ann Hoyt, alleges that $5000 will not more than 
cure the fracture her heart has sustained by not 
marrying the defendant, one Peter Morris. 
Peter replies that he never promised to marry the 
fair Mary, and if he did, is justified in not fulfill- 
ing his promise, because Mary gets very 
drunk.——According to a published statement, 
the number of arrests by the police in New York, 
for the year recently ended, is 60,865—about one 
every eight minutes. ——The prisoners in Taun- 
ton jail almost escaped lately. With a jack- 
knife and a small saw they had cut into the bars, 
but the keeper soon detected and stopped their 
efforts. ——It turns out that the person claiming 
to be a relative of Mr. Charles Dickens, and 
calling himself Edwin James Dickens, who com- 
mitted suicide in New York a few months ago, 
was not of kith or kin to the great English 
novelist. 


A PLEASANT Sreciric.—Many persons will 
suffer rather than take nauseous medicines, nor 
do we wonder that it should be so, but those who 
aro afflicted with a cough, or irritation of the 
bronchial tubes, or realize any of the usual con- 
sumptive tendencies so liable in the American 
climate, need not fear to use that remarkable 
and long tried specific, Dr. Wistar’s Balsam ot 
Wild Cherry, a remedy as agreeable to the palate 
as it is efficacious in removing disease. Having 
tested this article years since, in our family, we 
have unhesitatingly recommended it verbally, 
and in our paper frequently, and many of our 
subscribers have addressed us letters upon the 
subject. Of course it is impossible for us to re- 
turn individual answers to them, but when we 
say this is an unsolicited recommendation of the 
excellent Balsam, all our readers will understand 
that we mean what we say. Jt is aremarkable and 
never-failing remedy for consumptive symptoms, when 
taken in season. The great success of this pop- 
ular medicine has led to many imitations being 
thrown before the public, but the genuine article 
may be known by its always having “I. Butts” 
written upon the wrapper, which covers each 
package. For sale by all druggists. 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A friend writes us that 
it is very gay at the national seat of government 
this winter, the city being thronged with beauti- 
ful ladies, ambitious politicians, office-seekers, 
contractors, pick-pockets, ete. The hotels are 
crowded to repletion. 


Ratuer Fast.—Three hundred and forty-six 
lives were lost by accidents on our western rivers 
during the year just ended. We find the loss of 
property set down at $1,414,000. ‘Twenty-seven 
boats were destroyed by fire. 


— 
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EpucaTionaL.—Our State expended last year 
$1,474,468 for educational purposes. This is the 
true policy—multiply your school-houses, and 
prisons and alms-houses will decrease in ratio. 


RaILRoap TO THE Paciric.—Let it be built, 
at any cost; the whole nation demands it. 


Tayside Gatherings. 


If your flat-irons are rough, rub them well with 
fine salt, and it will make them smooth. 

The cost of each letter sent to San Francisco 
by the overland route, is sixty-five dollars. 

The physician of the prison at Chicago cures 
delirium tremens with doses of ipecac. 

A Philadelphia paper publishes a list of over 
11,000 delinquent tax-payers in that city. 


The largest number of whale ships in the 
world are sent out by Nantucket and New 
Bedford. 

The French theatre in New York will be 
opened under the new auspices and with a new 
company on the 11th of February. 

The superintendent of the public printing 
states that the printing of the Pacifie Railroad 
Report will cost over one million of dollars ! 

The Florida legislature has repealed the law 
providing for the incarceration of free negro 
sailors while their vessels are in port. 

The latest use made of the telegraph was to 
carry on a courtship. A match was thus made, 
a few days ago, in less than five minutes. 

A man named Whaley, confined in the jail at 
Keansville, N. C., for shooting one of the patrol 
of the county, hung himself with his suspenders 
on the 30th ult. 

Messrs. Mignot and Rossiter have been for 
some time past engaged in painting a picture of 
“‘ Lafayette at Mount Vernon, with the Wash- 
ington family grouped on the piazza.” 


Lieut. W. B. Hunter has sold ten acres of 
land in Alexandria county, Virginia, for $85 
per acre, which but a few years ago he purchased 
at $25 per acre. 

The Cutting patent for improvement in photo- 
graphy has been established by a recent decision 
in the U. S. Circuit Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. 

The Humboldt (Cal.) Times states that, in ad- 
dition to nine thousand snipes killed at four shots 
by a citizen of Union, “ the air was full of falling 
birds for several days.” 

Colley Grattan, formerly British consul in Bos- 
ton, has written a work on America, which 
is said to be quite original, entertaining and 
spicy. 

A Galveston paper says the camels there carry 
1400 and 1600 pounds with ease. ‘They are very 
tractable; one of them belonging to a lady, 
always kisses her whenever she comes near 
enough. 

In a fight in a German dance house in New 
York, Miss Vent threw a coffee pot at Miss Rid- 
dle, the latter retaliated with a flat iron, where- 
upon Miss Vent ventilated the Riddle’s left side 
with a carving knife. 

The London bankers state that there would be 
paid in London, during the month of January, 
thirty millions of dollars, for interest on foreign 
loans. In fact England keeps the world at work 
earning profits on her capital. 

Mr. H. K. Brown, who designed the bronze 
statue of Washington in Union Square, has just 
finished a life-size bust of General Scott. He 
will pass his winter in Washington, where he is 
engaged on a bust of Mr. Breckenridge. 

A man who was banished to Van Diemen’s 
Land in 1837 for being concerned in the action 
of the Canadian patriots, has returned home at 
the age of 64, twenty years of the best portion of 
his life having been passed in exile. 

The people of Grant County, Wisconsin, have 
repudiated their taxes, and refuse utterly to pay 
the State or County taxes for this year, “ and 
may be, none hereafter.” They deem the legis- 
lature’s appropriations extravagant and useless. 


Colona is the name for a new territory that is 
made, or to be made, out of portions of several 
other territories, including the auriferous regions 
of Kansas and Nebraska. The name is taken 
from the Spanish appellation of Columbus. 


Twoscions of “ upper tendom,” in Baltimore, 
one aged 16 and the other 14, ran away last week 
and committed matrimony, much to the sur- 
prise and indignation of their respective parents, 
who talk of prosecuting the clergyman who sol- 
emnized the precocious union. 


A man named Murray, a machinist in Cin- 
cinnati, was returning home after having spent 
New Year’s day with his sister, when he was 
attacked by five men, and stripped of everything 
he had on to his shirt. The perpetrators of the 
outrage escaped. 

In a speech in New York the other evening, 
Rev. Mr. Scudder, the Hindostan missionary 
said that the home of American Pantheists was 
in Boston. Pantheism is the belief of the Hin- 
doo, and he could point to the original Sanscrit 
stanzas from which those celebrated ones, enti- 
tled “ Brahma,” by Emerson, were taken. 


Wisconsin has set apart the avails of swamp 
land as a fund for normal instruction. The in- 
come of this fund is over $18,000. It will soon 
reach $25,000, and is to be expended under the 
direction of Hon. Henry Barnard, recently of 
Connecticut, and now Chancellor of the Wiscon- 
sin State University. 

At the last Spiritual Conference a believer in- 
formed the audience that a woman in New York 
was recently putting down a carpet, and having 
temporarily left her hammer and tacks on the 
floor near the hall, behind an open door, she soon 
after discovered that the spirits had driven sev- 
eral tacks into the wall, in snch a manner as to 
form the initial letters of her name. 


Sands of Gold. 


.++. Love is an admiration which never 
wearies.— Balzac. 
_+++ This is a shameful thing for a man to 
lie.— Tennyson. 

_+++ "Tis distance lends enchantment to the 

view.— Campbell. 

-+-. The pearl is the image of purity, but 
woman is purer than the pearl.— Bourdon. 

--. Women are extreme; they are better or 
worse than men.—La Bruyere. 

.... Surely that preaching which comes from 
the soul, most works on the soul.—Fudller. 

-++. We derive this good from the perfidy 
of women—it cures jealousy.—La Bruyere. 
_ «+++ While thou livest, keep a good tongue 
in thy head.—Shakspeare. 

A court without ladies is a year without 
spring, a spring without flowers.—Francis I. 


Certain books are remarkable for the 

ability they display; others for what they im- 
ply. —Bovee. 

.... Men are never so likely to discuss a 

question rightly as when they discuss it freely. 
—Macaulay. 


.+-. There are no two things so different as 
the man of the world and the man of love. 
— Balzac. 

.... Our wants expand with our means of 
gratifying them, but seldom contract as those 
means fail us.—Bovee. 


.... There is no knowledge so thorough as 
that which is gained at last, after years of battled 
and wondering inquiry.— Colton. 

.++. The thing which an active mind most 
needs, is a purpose and a direction worthy of its 
activity.—Bovee. 

--.. One always receiving, never giving, is 
like the stagnant pool, in which whatever flows 
remains, whatever remains corrupts.—James. 

.... Evenin the harem where they are cap- 
tives, women busy themselves constantly with 
that beauty which alone keeps them in slavery. 
— Bourdon, 

.-.. Birds have often seemed to me like the 
messengers from earth to heaven—charged with 
the homage and gratitude of nature, and gifted 
with the most eloquent of created voices to fulfil 
the mission.— Bulwer. 


.++. Praise was originally a pension paid by 
the world, but the moderns, finding the trouble 
and charge too great in collecting it, have lately 
brought out the fee simple; singe which time 
the right of presentation is wholly to ourselves. 
—Suwit. 


Hoker’s BWudget. 


The man who was in ship-shape must have 
seemed a little out of proportion. 


When is the weather most like a crockery 
shop? When it is muggy ! 

The hen never jokes when she lays her egg. 
She is always in her nest (in earnest). 

Why is a minister like a locomotive? We 
have to look out for him when the bell rings. 

The Cleveland Plaindealer proposes to get 
Cuba by swapping New England for her. 

The lady who took everybody’s eye, must have 
quite a lot of ’em. 

Why is the star-spangled banner like the At- 
lantic ocean? Because it will never cease to 
wave. 

The world should have the docket called, and 
sluggards all defaulted, and those should be the 
“upper ten” whom labor had exalted. 

The lawyer would be better off, his conscience 
tar less pliant, who owned a little farm in fee, 
and made that farm his client. 

The Bath Times speaks of men who “ wor- 
ship the rising sin.” True enough, prosperous 
sin always finds worshippers. 

“Katy, have you laid the table-cloth and 
plates, yet?” ‘An’ sure I have, mem,—every- 
thing but the eggs; an’ isn’t that Biddy’s work, 
surely ?” 

An ark is now being built by a man out West, 
in anticipation of the next flood—of tears shed 
by his wife when he refuses to take her to the 
opera. He thinks he can weather the storm. 

No doubt there is room enough in the world 
for men and women, but it may be a serious 
question whether the latter are not taking up 
more than their share of it just now. 

“Jim, is the quality of the soup which you 
get at these free lunches in proportion to its 
cheapness?” ‘O, no; I must say it is good— 
for nothing.” 

“ My schoolmaster,” says Carlyle, “was a good 
Latin scholar, and of the human mind he knew 
this much, that it had a faculty called memory 
which might be reached through the muscular 
integument by the application of birchen rods.” 

“T say, Sambo, does you know de key to de 
prosperity of de souf?” “ Key to de prosperity 
of de souf; big words, Juno! Guess you must 
ab been eating massa’s dickshunary. Golly, I 
an’t larned nuff to answer dat.” ‘ Well, chile; 
’tis the dar-key.” 

Some one was telling an Irishman that some- 
body had eaten ten saucers of ice cream ; where- 
upon Pat shook his head. “So, you don’t 
believe it!’ With a shrewd nod Pat an- 
swered, “I belave in the crame, but not in the 
saucers.” 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories,in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 
richly illustrated with large original engravings, and form- 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, Or siz copies, post paid, one dollar. 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tue Sranisu Cava- 
werk. A Legend of Old Spain. This is really a most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 
The locality is Spain, and some of the scenes relate to 
the fearful practices and cruelty of the Inquisition, 
while others portray the reckless lengths to which an 
unscrupulous and avaricious spirit will sometimes go to 
accomplish its purposes. 

Written for us by..........-SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secrsrs or tus Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most intensely interesting plot. We 
have just issued a very heavy edition of this story, 
knowing that it will sell rapidly everywhere. 

Written for us by...........SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tuz Buccaneer or te 
This isa most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 
forming a beautiful story, pronounced by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. Over 30.000 copies 
have been sold. . 

Written for us by......F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tue Wanprrixc Bous- 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
chivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 

Written for us by............ Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE SEA LION: or, Tue Privateer or THE PeNos- 
scot. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring in plot, gallant in exe- 
cution, the whole forming an intensely interesting 
nautical story, equal to the best that has been written 
in modern times. 


Written for us by............ SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tue Scour or tue Sus- 
QUEHANNA. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac- 
ters, both whig and tory, who enacted so prominent a 
part in that eventful period. 

Written for us by....-.-.... Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tue Hunter Sry or 
Vireinia. A story of peculiar interest. portraying 
scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 
tory. This taie is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him so ex- 
tended a reputation. It depicts to the life some of the 
stirring events of the Revolution. 

Written for us by..........-S¥YLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divctz raz Bagx- 
WoopsMAN. This is a vivid and startling story ote 
in the East and West, unrivalled in plot and interest; 
exhibiting those remarkable adventures and incidents 
which can only occur to a roving and daring character. 
Dingle is a noble specimen of our brave, hardy and 
chivalric frontier men. 

Written for us by......... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tus Rep Cross 
AND THE CRESCENT. This famous sea story is written 
with that captivating power and grace for which its au- 
thor is celebrated, interweaving in its brilliant and dra- 
matic scenes the truth of history and the charming 
detail of real sea-life. We have never issued a story 
more highly praised. 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


RED HAND: or, Tue Cruiser or THe Excuse Caan- 
NEL. In this story the reader will be surprised not 
more by its absorbing plot and vivid scenes, than by 
the fact that the author has adhered so closely to the 
history of the daring and tragic times of which he 
writes. 

Written for us by.....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tur Reevta- 
TORS AND Moperators. This is a most captivating and 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring 
events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 
State. Iu chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 
surpassed. 

Written for us by..°......... Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tux Rover's 
Captive. This isa true sea story, written by a true 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper's famous Red 
Rover. 

Written for us by..... Cart. HENRY P CHEEVER. 


PAUL LAROON: or, Tus Scource or tar ANTILLES. 
This famous story is one which has been republished 
by us until we now present the A/fteenth edition. and is 
said to be one of Mr. Cobb's best. It is original, peculiar, 
vivid in every page, and a novel which the author has 
himself declared his favorite. 

Written for us by..........-SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


IVAN THE SERF: or, Tue Russian anv Circassian. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 
detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 

Written for us by...........4 AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 
Address M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 

No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 

(> For sale at all the periodical depots. 
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